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{HE QUEEN'S ."%%, RE. 
The exhibition of eee fetich 
ship which has taken place ita Great 
in this week is a spectacle for gods 
a men. It is a doleful commentary 
japon the advance of civilization and the 
zon of education that in almost the 
decade of the nineteenth century the 
body of the English people (it would 

» unfair to suppose that there are not 


p peoy Englishmen to whom all this is 


y disgusting) should go into a spasm 
of adulation over a woman of whom the 
‘yery best that can truthfully be esaid fs 
that she has never flagrantly outraged any 
g@ithe obvious proprieties of life. 

* ‘Wictoria Gueiph is, as well as her per- 
gmality can be got at, a greedy, grasping, 

‘minded, commonplace womanr, 
gho never did a useful thing in her life 
galess to serve the purpose of a legal 
fiction that might just as well have been 


a geved by a wax figure from Madame 


Fosauds show. Yet a great people 
Gasten to prostrate themselves before her, 
gnd to thank her with honors that fall lit- 
@eshort of adoration for having permit- 
¢ed them 50 long to support her and her 
family; and rejoice over the fiftieth 
apniversary of her accession to the posi- 
gion of royal figurehead as though it 
.guarked some great national deliverance. 


Zhe crown in England has ceased to ex- 
e@tany real political power. It is now but 

figurehead. But it is the figurehead of 
gsocial and y dlitical system which divides 
geen into orders almost as_ aistinctly 
perked as Hindoo castes, and crushes the 
gast mass into poverty and pauperism that 
acess of idlers may live luxuriously on 
wealth they do nothing to produce. The 
g@avish adulation of a human being 
po, without ever having done a stroke 
ef work in her whole life, has become, 
ty virtue of taxes wrung from the 
‘bard hands of labor, the richest woman 

the world, is in reality an apotheosis of 
the system which keeps the millions of 

Engiand on the verge of starvation that a 
favored ten thousand may enjoy luxurious 
. Sdleness. This abject prostration of a 
_greatnation before a human fetich does 
- potshow the survival of ancient supersti- 
“tio so much as the presence of an active 
living force, which is busy to-day incul- 
eating the worship of power and 
wealth, from an instinctive perception 
that in this way that the many 
ean be most easily held in subjection 
to the few. Tie English throneis the cap- 
stone of a social pyramid of many ranks, 
each of which is interested in abasing 
itself before those who ure above, in order 
that it may in return enjoy the abase- 
ment of those who are below. And in 

: -< Tmt oF serewitey; tr ACcus- 
upon the 
useless incumbent of a throne as 

gracious benefactor, and in con- 
founding ideas of duty and _patriot- 
ism with personal devotion to a 
family, no class is so active and so 
efficient as the professed ministers of 
‘Christ. If this heathenish adoration of a 
hunian creature prevails in Great Britain, 
itis not in despite of what is called Christian- 
ity, but because it is a vital part of what 
3s taught to the people as Christianity. 
Christ, according to the religion that is 
taught in England for Christianity, is not 
the friend and deiiverer of the poor, but the 
patron of the rich. He is a guardian 
of game preserves and mining roy- 
alties and city ground rents; a 
protector of the smugly respectable, 
who considers the honor paid to one’s 
bettersas honor paid to Him. Almighty 
God, the people are virtually taught, 
hass0 ordered this world that while a few 
voll in luxury the great mass of its people 
a only get a poor living by the hardest 
toll, and large numbers cannot even get 
‘that, but must live, if they live at all, on 
‘the crumbs that fall from rich men’s 
tables; but He has considerately pro- 
Wided another world, in which things will 
-beordered more equally and to which such 
@ the poor will be admitted as have in 
this life conducted themselves lowly and 
‘Weverently toward their betters and not 
quarreled with the existing order. 

As Windsor castle is a magnificent 
marble-lined chamber fitted up at vast 
expense as a memorial to Prince Albert. 
In the center, on a marble altar, reclines 
the effigy of Prince Albert clothed in mail. 
In the panels of the altar and around the 
Walls of the chamber are sculptured scenes 
from the passion of Christ! It is typical of 
the degradation of Christianity. The very 
life and sufferings of him who came to 
‘Preach the gospel of equality and fra- 
temity have been wrested by the same 
Powers that crucified him to the support 
of Cxsar's tyranny and the justification of 


A ati ae! 


The official prayer recited before the 
Qmeen by the $75,000 per annum arch- 
“0p of Canterbury, in which the 
Almighty is blasphemously praised for 
having “set the crown upon her head,” and 
ed ior “the abundance of dominion 
Wherewith Thou hast exalted and enlarged 
Strempire,” is the keynote of the prayers 
“= S€rmons that have been delivered 
by ministers of wl denominations. Even 
the Pope, utterly ignoring the sufferings of 
: Trish co-religionis{s in this «‘Victorian 
‘@ra"—something that he especially might 
Mave been moved to remember, since out 

their poverty the faithfal Irish have 
Seat iim thousands and thousands of 
Pounds in Peier's pence—hastened to 


an Sree nee | 


join in laying the homage of re- 
ligion at the feet of the established 
order, while Cardinal Manning, besides 
issuing a letter to his clergy, in which he 
tells them that Victoria has “shown the 
heart not only of a queen but of a mother 
to all who mourn,” and that “her home 
and her court are bright and spotless 
examples for all who reign and 
& pattern for all her people,” called all the 
Catholic peers to a special jubilee service, 
by way, evidently, of showing that the 
Catholic church, although not by law 
established, is just as good a supporter of 
“things as they are’ as the established 
church itself can be. 


And still more suggestive, and even more 
disgusting, is the sympathy and admiration 
With which a not inconsiderable section of 
Americans have watched these proceed- 
ings and joined in them as far as they 
could. So much does queen worship suit 
their taste that, not having a queen of 
their own to abase themselves before, they 
eagerly seize the opportunity todo homage 
to somebody else’s queen. 

It is proper enough for the president to 
address a congratulatory letter to the offi- 
cial head of a friendly nation, and for the 
American minister, so long as we have a 
minister at St. James, to make an official 
call, and for such loyal subjects of her 
majesty as Mr. Joseph J. O'Donoghue to 
be accorded every facility for the observ- 
ance of what they regard as a national an- 
niversary, and for American citizens, 
official or not, to take the opportunity to 
emphasize the fact that the two great 
nations of the English speech consti- 
tute in reality, but one people ‘be- 
tween whom nothing should be negtected 
that may draw closer the bonds of amity. 
But through most of the American contri- 
butions to the jubilee there runs a vein 
not merely of tolerance, but of admiration 
for royalty, which is unpleasantly sug- 
gestive of the decay, among certain classes 
at least of our people, of that robust de- 
mocracy which regards every crowned 
head asa usurper, and looks forward to 
the day when nothing but the sovereignty 
of the people shall anywhere be aclknowl- 
edged as legitimate. 

As for Bishop Potter and the other 
Episcopal clergymen who engaged in the 
services at Trinity church, with their ex- 
press recognitions in prayer and praise of 
the right divine of kings, they show them- 
selves legitimate spiritual descendants of 
the Episcopal tories of the revolution. 

The truth 1s, not merely that old ani- 
mosities are being forgotten, and that 
quicker and easier communication is 
welding more closely together the ocean- 
separated nations of the same speech, but 
that the social conditions of the two coun- 
iries are approximating. That equality 
of condition under which alone true 
democracy can exist is with us passing into 
a state of things in which the line between 
rich and poor, between privileged and un- 
privileged, between those born to enjoy 
the fruits of other people’s toil and those 
born to work for others, is becoming 
almost as strongly marked as on the 
opposite side of the Atlantic. And 
partly from the almost unconscious 
swaying of interest and partly from con- 
scious fear of the threatened extension 
of the democratic doctrine of equality of 
rights to something more substantial than 
political privileges, our richer classes—our 
‘“‘sbetter classes,” as they are beginning to 
call themselves—naturally turn with ad- 
miration to the political system that 
crowns the social pyramid with a splend- 
idly draped figure, to which the common 
people can be taught to look in affec- 
tionate admiration, and by the magic of 
the possessive pronoun be led to consider 
its luxury as their glory, and its wealth as 
in some sort a compensation for their pov- 
erty. 


And the same sort of Christianity pre- 
vails here that prevails in England. Not 
to mention Archbishop Corrigan—wh >, 
being called “‘your grace” and occupying 
a palace and bagging from the shearing 
of his fiock something over $40,000 a 
year, is the nearest parallel we can 
furnish to the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and whose determination to exert the 
whole power of the pope to compel his 
“subjects” to support the powers that be, 
is well known—but to jump at once to the 
opposite wing of what passes for orthodox 
Christianity, there are some documents 
printed in the last number of the 
Christian Union that are of much inter- 
est in this connection. 

These are a report and addresses on the 
subject of city evangelization, made to the 
American home missionary society at its 
recent meeting in Saratoga by a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose by the Home 
missionary society and the National coun- 
cil of Congregational churches, and consist- 
ing of the Reverend Doctors Lyman 
Abbott, Josiah Strong, James G. Roberts 
and James Gideon Johnson. 

These men are spiritual successors of the 
Puritans and Independents who hated po- 
pery and fought prelacy, yet their position 
with regard to what they themselves call 
“the question of the hour” is essentially 
that of pope and prelate. They assume 
the division of rich and poor to be part of 
the providential order as confidently, if not 
as distinctly, as does Bjshop Vaughan, and 
they throw the responsibility of things as 
they are upon the Almighty as clearly as 
does the archbishop of Canterbury. They, 
of course, also hold, as do those prelates 
and ali other believers in the divine order- 


institution, 
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ing of poverty, that it is the duty of Chris- 
tian men to somewhat smooth off the 
rough edges cf things as they are, 
so far as it can be done by 
preaching and charity without inter- 
ference with “vested rights,” as the 
lawyers term those peculiar privileges 
which Christianity of this sort attributes to 
the special favor with which the Almighty 
regards certain of his creatures. But one 
of the things that make this report worthy 
of attention, and remove it by along dis- 
tance from the position of those who 
would merely go along doling out charity 
on old methods, is the strength of the 
consciousness which it exhibits that some 
extensive smoothing off process is neces- 


sary. 

The work which the home missionary 
society urges through its committec as be- 
ing far more important than the work of 
foreign missions, is to be done among the 
working classes of the great cities, which 
the report recognizes as necessarily the 
poor. The rich are called on to pay the 
expenses, but the poor are to get the 
preaching and the charity—partly because 
they need them most and party because, as 
the committee see, a spirit of discontent 
very dangerous to “things as they are” is 
arising among the poor. 

In this way does the report describe the 
conditions of life of the masses in our great 
cities, to which, as they truthfully say, the 
bulk of our population is steadily and rap- 
idly tending: 

In the fermenting populations of these great 
cities are begotten influences which stimulate 
to every form of vice. The poorer classes 
live in houses that are not and cannot be made 
homes, under unsanitary conditions from 
which God’s free gifts—fresh air, pure water 
and bright sunshine-gare shut out. In the 
more densely populated wards churches are 
few and liquor shops and gambling hells are | 
plenty. Tothem are drawn, by a strange but 
irresistible attraction, the unemployed; in 
them herd the paupers and the criminals. | 
Great guifs almost as impassable as that | 
which separated Dives and Lazarus intervene 
between the classes, which are rapidly becom- 
ing hereditary .castes. Ignorance, supersti- 
tion and discontentmake great masses of men 
an easy prey to demagogues, and the ballot 
intended for their protection becomes an 
added peril to them and to their neighbors. 
Political corruption is seen in its worst and 
most shameless forms in the great munici- 
palities. Said the chief of police of 
New York city to one of your com- 
mittee more than twenty years ago: “You 
are living on the edge of a voicano.” In the 
anti-draft riots of New York city, the labor 
riots of Cleveland and Cincinnati, and the 
socialistic riots of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
we have seen some premonitory eruptions 
from these volcanoes and some glimpses of 
the before unknown lava boiling and seething~ 
beneath the surface. Nor are all the vices 
which make the. great city a menace to 
modern civilization on one side of the great 
gulf. Spiritual perception discerns in the 


upper classes a haste to be rich which recalls '. ome life ia possible,” it- having been 


found “that the working people are quick 


the cpostle’s deolerntion that covetousiess is 

Ydolatry, and a passion for pleasure which 
recalls his other declaration, she that liveth 
in pleasure is dead while she liveth. 

“God's free gifts—fresh air, pure water 
and bright sunshine“—say this Congrega- 
tional committee! It never seems to have 
entered their pious heads, professional 
students as they are of God’s ways toward 
man, that there is also another free gift of 
God, without which his human creatures 
cannot enjoy air, water or sunshine. Yet 
most clearly and unmistakably—so clearly 
and unmistakably that these Congrega- 
tional ministers must wilfully and deliber- 
ately have closed their eyes to it—is it from 
the monopolization of God’s free gift of 
land that all the evils they so vividly 
picture arise. But of this obvious 
cause, and the equally odvious remedy, 
they have not one word. On the 
coutrary they immediately go on to ex- 
plain why this ‘“‘tendency of modern popa- 
lations to concentrate in great cities is not 
to be deprecated.” It is because— 


If the great city is a menace to modern 
civilization, it is still more an opportunity for 
modern missionary work. . . . God brings 
the heathen in great numbers from forcigu 
lands and putsthemato do. wat wemay 
preach the gospel to them in our own home 
and with all the edvantages of an atmos- 
pheric and pervasive Christianity. He masses 
them in great bodies where we may have casy 
access to them. 


How kind God is to home missionary so- 
cietics, and how considerate of their con- 
venience! It is really much more con- 
venient (to the missionary) to have the 
heathen sent to the missionary than to 
have the missionary sent after the heathen, 
as were Peter and Paul and Patrick and 
Augustine. And, then, observe how beauti- 
fully this discovery, that these heathen 
Irish and Germans and Italians are sent 
over here by God to have Congregational 
Christianity preached to them, harmonizes 
with the notion entertained by Anglican 
and Italian prelates of the divine warrant 
of private property in land. For in its 
light it is plainly to be seen that this insti- 
tution is sanctioned by Divine Providence, 
not merely in order that a land-owning 
class may be enabled to live in idleness off 
of the labor of a non-landowning class, 
but also in order that by high rents and 
low wages heathen may be driven from 
Europe to America. And then when those 
heathen get here the same_ beneficent 
by producing an artificial 
scarcity of land here, crowds them so 
compactly together in our great cities— 
piles them, in fact, so densely on the top 
of one another in tenement houses, that 
‘shome” missionaries can get at the maxi- 
mum number of heathen with the mini- 
mum amount of exertion. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, chairman of the 
committee, expanded further on the point of 
the providential concentration of heathen, 
In his supplementary address he says: 

‘God, by his providence, brings great 


foreign populations, half pagan, to our shores 
and plants them here that, amidst Christian 
civilization, in a Christian atmosphere coming 


in contact with us in our own homes and in- 


our stores, brushing against us in our own 
streets, we may convert them in the midst of 
a Christian atmosphere. . . . This great 
population coming here, God next con- 
centrates them where we can get at them 
easily. He puts them in masses. . . . Not 
only this. God gathers the peoples, not only 
in concentrated populations in great cities, 
but in great fermenting populations, where 
they brush against one another; where they 
feel the influence of the daily press, of the 
annual election, of business strife; where 
they feel all the pressure and pulse-beat of a 
living, busy activity. 

If this is the kind of God in which the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott and his associates ac- 
tually believe, it is, failing anything bet- 
ter, sincerely to be hoped that they may 
soon be converted to Buddhism or to 
atheism. For toarightly balanced mind it 
must be vastly more consoling to think that 
the conditions of men in this life are the 
net result of their deeds in previous lives, 
or that the whole universe is but the action 
and reaction of force and matter, than to 
really believe that an intelligent Creator 
clothes immortal souls in human bodies 
and can then devise no better way of sav- 
ing them from a Congregational hell of 
eternal torment than by crowding them to- 
gether in the conditions this report so 
graphically describes, in order that home 
missionaries may, with the minimum of in- 
convenience to themselves, “have a whack” 
at their conversion. 


Having expounded their ideas of the 
divine economy in providing the miserably 
‘poor for the conversion of the benevolent 


{ rich, Dr. Abbott and his associates go on 


to urge upon Congregational Christians 
both their duty and their interest in “city 
Christianization.” This part of the report 
and addresses presents such a queer jumble 
of ideas that it is impPBestble to do adequate 
justice to it in any brief condensation. 
“The object of the gospel,” says the 
committee, “is organic as well as personal; 
it is for the salvation of society as well as 
of the individual. The church is charged,” 
say they, ‘with the duty of doing some- 
thing toward answering the prayer which 
the Master has taught us to pray—Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in heaven. To turn the great cities 
which are mere commercial marts into 
cities of our God—to convert Vanity Fair 
into a New Jerusalem, this is the mission 
of the gospel; this is at once the duty and 
the opportunity of the Christian church.” 
Brave words at the bridge! How, does 
the committee propose to carry them out? 


Marry, thus: 


First, to “‘construct tenements for the 
working people ia which a cleanly, health- 


to avail themselves of the proffered chance, 
and that the rentals are adequate to pay 
a reasonable interest on the investinent.” 

Second, “‘to promote the organization of 
churches in the churchless wards of our 
great cities, and to have prayer meetings, 
gospel services, Sunday schools, mission 
chapels, Bible readings and tenement house 
visitations.” 

Third, to divide the city into districts, 
and to have each household visited at reg- 
ular intervals, to ascertain ‘‘where a call 
from a pastor is important, and where a 
liitle judicious assistance would bring 
the family to church.” 

Fourth, to induce Christian families to 
go and live in tenement houses, that the 
light of their good example may be shed 
abroad on the heathen around about. 

Fifth, to establish special schools and 
train a special corps of preachers for the 
work of city evangelization, ‘‘men of tact, 
alert rather than scholarly; sinewy rather 
than cultivated; masters of the English 
rather than adepts in Greek and Hebrew.” 

Then, having settled just how the 
heathen of our cities are to be converted, 
and Vanity Fair turned into the New 
Jerusalem, the committee come to what 
they frankly state is the most important 
question of all: “How shall we get the 
money?” 

The answer they give is that the Christ- 
ian ministry must get rich Christians 
to donate it by explaining to them that 
“all wealth is a trust; that nothing be- 
longs to the individual; that ali is God’s, 
and all God’s wtalth is in the hands of 
the wealthy in trust for the poor,” and 
that “the first letter in the alphabet of 
Christianity is not known by that nation 
which does not know that the life is more 
than meat; and that the nation which is 
growing rich in things and poor in men is 
on the highway to national bankruptcy.” 


It is hardly necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the denouncers of communism 
and socialism to the utterance of the four 
Congregational doctors of divinity that I 
have italicized, and to a statement in an- 
other part of the report that “the housing 
of the people cannot be left to be deter- 
mined by freedom of contract.” 

In the meantime if Dr. Abbott wishes to 
preach to that text from the tail of a cart 
in the tenement districts, he can be certain 
of an enthusiastic audience. 


This whole amazing exposition of the 
plan of Divine Providence shows into what 
jungles those who shut their eyes to a 
plain and simple truth may be led. 


“For this pcople’s heart is waxcd 
gross, and their ears are dull of hear- 
ing, and their eyes they have closed; lest 
at any time they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and 


should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted.” 


As ex-Governor Dorsheimer has the 


reputation of being a man of gentlemanly 
instincts, he will probably be thankful for 
having his aitention called to the fact that 
his paper is being used by some ‘‘palace 
tool” to disseminate slanderous insinuations 
against the personal character of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. On Tuesday the Star contained a 
lying, slanderous insinuation, set forth with 
studied malignity, that Dr. McGlynn had 
fraudulently failed to pay the legacies of 
#500 each left by his mother to the Little 
Sisters of the Poor and to the fund 
for aged and indigent priests, con- 
struing his very natural and proper 
refusal to be catechized about the matter 
by a Star reporter on the stage of the 
Academy of Music as an evidence of con- 
scious guilt. The plain truth of the mat- 
ter, as known to Dr. McGlynn’s friends, is 
that the estate of Mrs. McGlynn: did not 
at the time of her death amount to enough 
to pay the legacies mentioned in her will, 
which was made some years before, and 
that the doctor himself paid all the per- 
sonal legacies. On Thursday morning: the 
Star returns to the same vile business, 
saying editorially: | 

A gentleman, a Protestant, and a friend 
and admirer of Henry George, says that Dr. 
McGlynn now often lapses into fits of gloomy, 
moody silence, during which the signs cf the 
intense mental strain that are depicted. on 
his face plainly indicate the cruel torture 
that rages within. These spells cause much 
alarm among hisold friends. They see that, 
like a race horse on whom desperate gamblers 
have staked their all, he is being pushed by 
his present managers for every atom of 
strength and influence that is in him. No one 
who knew him in the old days fails to pre- 
dict that he cannot stand the strain, and that 


in six months he will be either a mental or a- 


physica! wreck. 

Of my own knowledge I can declare this 
false. Never since I have known him has 
Dr. McGlynn seemed stronger, mentally 
and physically, than now, and the work he 
is doing in traveling every day and speak- 
ing every night proves this. If he chooses 
to retire into his own thoughts rather 
than be pestered by the questions of a bore, 
it is because he finds them better company. 


Again the Star says: 

In addition to the incident of Mrs. Mc- 
Glynn's will given yesterday im the news col- 
umns of the Star, we believe we are the first 
to publish the fact that before the unpleasant 
ecclesiastical trouble culminated in the sus- 
pension of the ex-pastor of St. Stephen’s, 
Archbishop Corrigan drove to his house in 
East Twenty-ninth strect, and the doctor re- 
fused to receive the card he sent up. . The 
archbishop then said: “Tell Dr. McGlynn I 
am still here, and only want five minutes of 
his time.” But the message made no change, 
and the archbishop had to go away without 
gaining.admission. ae 

This I cannot, of course, deny from per- 
sonal knowledge, but Iam morally certain 
that it isan unmitigated falsehood. Not 
that there would be any impropriety in 
Dr. McGlynn refusing to receive the arch- 
bishop in his sick chamber, or in refusing 
to see him at all under the circumstances, 
so long as letter paper and postage stamps 
were to be had; but because the story is 
utterly inconsistent both with the charac- 
ter of Dr. McGlynn and with that of Arch- 
bishop Corrigan. 

These stories are but samples of even 
more vicious ones that, set afloat from 
this city, are being whispered about in 
Catholic circles in other parts of the 
country. Whoever hears any story 
derogatory to Dr. McGlynn may without 
further inquiry set it down as a malicious 
falsehood inspired by that hatred which is 
the subject of Browning’s ‘Soliloquy of a 
Spanish Cloister:” 


If hate killed men, Brother Lawrence, 
God's blood! wouldn’t mine kill you. 


Were Dr. McGlynn not a man strong 
and wise, of the highest rectitude and 
purest character, conscientious and spirit- 
ually-minded, his friends of years would 
not have so stood to him. 


In the same article the Star goes on to 
say: 

In many guerters it is noted as strange that 
Dr. McGlynn has never answered the asser- 
tion, several times repeated, of the arch- 
bishop, that he could make known the whole 
details of his case only when Dr. McGlynn 
gave him permission to do so. Why, if he 
has been treated so unjustly, does he not ac- 
cept this invitation to show the public the 
charges against him? 

This is the most vicious of ali these 
insinuations. It is one of the attempts 
which have been made through nearly all 
the New York papers to take advantage 
of the indistinctness with which most per- 
sons retain the recollection of a long series 
of events learned of through the news- 
papers, to befog the public mind us to the 
relation of definite facts. 

The truth of this matter is that when 
Dr. McGlynn was evicted from = St. 
Stephen’s, a committee appointed at a 
meeting of his parishioners wrote to Arch- 
bishop Corrigan respectfully asking an 
interview, that they might learn his 
reasons for the removal of their loved pas- 
tor. On the following day Archbishop 
Corrigan addressed their chairman as 
follows: | 

Sm—In consequence of a prior engagement 
which detained me until a late hour last night, 
I have been unable to attend sooner to your 
registered letter cf yesterday, which came to 
hand as I was leaving the house. Inow avail 
myself of the first free moment to remind you 
and your associates that in the Catholic 
church bishops give an account of their official 
actions to their superiors when occasion re- 
quires, and not to those under their charge. I 
am not aware that in transferring a subultern 
officer from oue pest to another a general in 
the army consults his soldiers. 7 

Still, making allowance for excited feelings, 


PRICE FIVE CENTS: 


and for the attachment entertained for one 
who has so long held toward you the sacred 
relations of pastor, I am willing, as a matter 
of favor, to state the reason of my actions in 
this particular case, if Dr. McGlynn expresses 
in writing a desire to that effect. Otherwise, 
through the same regard for him which has - 
induced me to keep silence for more than a 
month, since his refusal to obey the holy see— 
a refusal more than once expressed to me in 


writing—I prefer to say. nothing in the prem- © 


ses. ; 
Dr. McGlynn, adhering to the.policy of — 
silence which he had all along. pursued, 
made no request, but without waiting a 
decent time for that, Archbishop Corrigan, 
on the next day. but one, summened the 
reporters of the New York press to his 
palace, where they were handed copies of 
a long statement of his reasons for the . 
two suspensions and final removal of Dr. 
McGlynn, beginning with the dispatch of: 
Cardinal Simeoni in 1882 and ending with 
a cable dispatch received from Cardinal 
Jacobini that morning. The first para- _ 
gravh of the archbishop’s statement is as. 
follows: a 
: New York, Jan. 21, 1887. 
The press of this city has shown so much 
courtesy toward me in the painful issue that. 
has engaged much general attention for the 
past few weeks, that I determined this morn- 
ing, in view also of other reasons. which will 
appear further on in this communication, to — 
make a simple, straightforward statement of 
the facts in the case, such asI know them, 
without -personal feeling and without com- 
ment, and this communication is intended to 
be final. rae eee 
These are the facts. .I now trust that 
Governor Dorsheimer will show that he is, 
as I take him to be, an honorable antag-  - 
onist, and not a sneaking-slanderer. Tsay 
this, knowing what those who have never 
occupied such a position very often do not — 
know, that the responsible editor of a. — 
great paper frequently has no knowledge 
of things that have appeared in his own 
journal. pe 


The New York Herald does nothing by 
halves. Like the little girl with the curl 


on her forehead— 7 
‘When it is good, it is very, very good, 
But when itis bad, it is horrid.” 


ials, with a-view of convincing Irish Cath- _ 
olics that McGlynn and George are trying © 
to turn them. into. British Protestants, 
which, whether intentional or not, might 
have given even the practiced pens of the © 
Evening Post a lesson in cool and artistic | 
misrepresentation. It is, however, to be — 


this subject, but on the land question, 
and has got, and- printed them, 
of such kind and quality as to 
show notonly that on this subject at leas 
the Herald editorials may well be Jeft to — 
Herald correspondents, but to give itscon- — 
temporaries a lesson both in fairness and. . 
in good journalism. But many papers 
in other parts of the country, and doubt- — 
less in other parts of the world—are re- — 
printing these Herald articles, and im - 
doing so give the bane without the anti- © . 
dote. Here is an extract from its editorial 
calculated to befog the issue between. Dr. 
MeGlynn and the Roman authorities which. 
it may be worth while to set straight: 
Dr. McGlynn became enamored of this land. 
business. 
could think of nothing else, could speak. of — 
nothing else. The authorities of Rome heard 
that there was 2 conflict of opinion between 
him and his ecclesiastical superior. No mate 
ter how they heard’ it, or by whom—they 
heard it. At once the pope politely invited 
him to a conference. He. did not go. Again 
he was invited, more urgently. He refused. 
Then he was ordered peremptorily, because. 
the church is accustomed to be obeyed. The 
ceneral in chief ordered the lieutenant to. 
come to headquarters. The lieutenant nob. 
only disobeyed, but continued the offense, 
At Jast it came to such a pass that either the. 


Catholic church had to submit to a priest or 
the priest bad to submit to. the church. 


yet been politely invited to a conference 
either by propaganda or pope. — : 

He was first suspended, then ordered to 
come to Rome and retract his opinions on 
the land question, and finally he has, it 
seems, been ordered. to Rome under pen- 
alty of excommunication by name if he 


shall not appear within forty days, thal 
are now nearly up, ee 


Rome have been already given. He can- 
not retract what he knows to be truth, and 
he will not admit the right of bishop, prop- 
aganda or pope to order him to Rome to 
answer for the acts or opinions of an Ame- 
rican citizen. | Pere ea 
So, unless the demonstration-of last Sate 
urday night has frightened the pope, Dr 
McGlynn will probabiy within.a week or so — 
be excommunicated by name. oe | 


holy-inquisition in Rome a statue which 
has been placed there since Rome became: 
inscription: 

- GALILEO GALILEI 


for having seen sera 
that the earth revolves around the sum: 
In after years, when the true-hearted. 


* 


labors, and what is now being done 
is. history, there will arise 
the spot where he = shall be excome- 
municated such a statue and such an 
inscription, And days will come when 
happy little children, such as now. die like 
flies in tenement houses, shall be held yp 
by their mothers to lay-garlands upon it. ~~ 
HENRY Georas, 


The Rey. Mr. Pentecost has consented to — 
devote his Judy vacation to speaking through 
New York state. Applications for dates may 
be addressed to THE StaNDARD. we 


It recently published a series of editor? : ae 


said to the credit of the Herald that it at. a 
the same time opened its columns to com=.-  — 
munications from its readers, not only on _ 


It took possession of him. He 


The facts are that Dr. McGlynn has never. : 


Dr. McGlynn’s reasons for not going to 


There stands hard by the palace of the fe 
the capital of a united Italy. On itis this. q im 
was imprisoned in the neighboring palace es 


American priest shall have rested from his. -- 


by : ‘ = ce 


GREP SRE 


‘been sold or not. I doubt it. 


“ANTLPOVERTY. 


THE SOCIETY PACKS THE ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC AND IRVING HALL. 


Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost, Dr. McGlynn and 


_ Sleary George Speak in Beth Houses—A 


Testimenial to Dr. McGlynn From the 


-. Rucsian-American League. 


Dr. Jeremiah Coughlin opened the eighth 
Meeting of the Anti-poverty society last Sun- 
day evening. While he was speaking a 
eommittee from the Russian-American league 
=N. Abinikoff, L-Goldenberg and Bovis Jovoff, 
accompanied by a Jady—came upon the stage 
with a letter and a beautiful floral emblem for 
Dr. McGlynn, who was seated near the mid- 
dle with Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost and Henry 
George. The following passage in the letter 
was received with great applause: 

As native sons of a country suffering under 
the oppressive government of a despotic czar, 
it behooves us to express our deepest rever- 
ence and heartfelt gratitude to the man who, 
imbued with the noble sentiments of the true 
American spirit, knows how to appreciate the 
great struggle of our brethren who daily sac- 
Tifice their lives to achieve freedom, and who, 
in our age of prejudice and cluss interests, 


_sycophancy and ecclesiastical gloominess, 


dares to raise his voice against the oppressors 
and their selfish sympathizers and co-workers. 
The chairman, after reading the letter, an- 


‘nounced that Rev. Mr. Pentecost of Newark 


would deliver the “Jong talk” in the Academy 


| “while Dr. McGlynn would speak at the same 


time in Irving hall, and that then the speak- 
ers would change places. Mr. Pentecost on 
rising to speak was received with great ap- 
piause. He said: 

Mr. Chairmen, Ladics and Gentiemen: Not 
very many years ago there appeared in a 
Mewspaper published in South Carolina the 
following advertisement: “Twenty dollars re- 
ward—Ran away, a negro girl, sixtecn or 
Seventecn years of age; slim made, branded 
on the left cheek with the Ictter RK; a piece 
clipped out of the left ear and branded in the 
same manner on the inside of both legs. 
Signed) Abrer Ross.” That advertisement 
appeared when negro chattel slavery was in 
legal force in this country, and was be- 
friended by the newspapers and by lawyers, 
merchants, bishops and ministers, many of 
of whom are still alive (a voice, “They ought 
to be dead”); and who are as much in the 
dark to-day concerning the iniquity of private 
property in land as they were then concern- 
ing the iniquity of private property in men. 
(Hear, heur! and applause.) 

Qn the third day of this present month Molly 
Jackson, a white Woman, was condemned by 
a judge in Paducah, Ky., for vagrancy, to be 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder 
for thirty days. Much objection ismade when 
Wwe say that poverty isa crime; and yet the 
Yaling of the court in Kentucky is that pov- 
erty js a crime of such a nature that it must 
be punished by the criminal being sold into 
slavery. (Hisses.) 

In the city of Newark, where I live, not 
many weeks ago an American white woman, 
a widow with four children, answered an ad- 
Vertisement in a newspaper asking for some 
one to do x. certain sort of work; and when 
she made her applicyion for the work, she 
was kindly given employment by a man who 
sells children’s pretty dresses for a living for 
himself and his family. He kindiy gave her 
the privilege of making these children’s pretty 
dresses, and graciously gave her eight cents 
apiece for them So that, by hard work 
through long hours she was enabled to take 
from the share of this world’s wealth which 
she helps to produce, each day twenty-four 


‘cents, each week 21.44, each year 872.00, with 


which to put a shelter over her own head and 
the headsof her children, to furnish them with 
clothing and with food, to buy drink and in- 
dulge in the other extravagances to which 
we are told the poor are especially addicted. 
Qaughter and appiause.) 

Negro chattel slavery has been abolished in 
this country because it has becn discovered 
that it is cheaper to hire men than to own 
them. (Applause.) “Why don’t you build a 
roof over these men” said some one to a rail- 
road superintendent who had in charge a 
gang of hands—men used to be men, they are 
hands now—applause)—‘“‘Don’t vou see that 
the rain falls upon them, and don’t you know 


that they will get the pneumonia and the 


asthma” “Puta roof over them?’ said the 
superintendent. “Men are cheaper than 
shingles (laughter), there are plenty more to 
take their place when these drop out.” (Hisses.) 
“How is it,” said a citizen to a man who had 
in charge a street railroad, “that you compel 
your drivers to eat their meals on the front 
platform out of a tin bucket, allowing them 
ho time; don’t you know that that is un- 
healthy?” “Oh, hell,” said the man, “I 
eouldn'’t do it without putting on more horses 
(laughter and applause), and horses cost 
money, but men cost nothing.” (Hisses.) 

I don’t know whether Molly Jackson has 
If she has not, 
I doubt if she ever will be, because it will be 
much cheaper for somebody to take her for 
those thirty days and pay her wages at the 
current rates for the skill that she probably 
possesses. It is money in the purse of that 


‘Man in New Jersey to hire the woman to 


meke children’s pretty dresses, and not to 


own her. 


I€ you liberate men from chattei slavery and 
put them into industrial slavery, you knock 
off the iron shackles from them, but you leave 
them shackled by social conditions still; 
and until those social conditions are changed 
80 that it will be nossible once more in this 
free country for a man to make alliving for 
Aimself and his family without the help of his 
wife and children; so that it will be possible 
for that widow woman, strong and willing 
to work, to make a living for herseif and her 
children; which is not so now, for she has 


* been obliged to put two of those little children 


in an orphan asyium which has been provided 
by the Christian charity of a Christian society 
which will not aliow poor people ordinary hea- 
then justice; when you liberate a man from 
ehattelslavery in which the owner was obliged 
to take care of him, what do you do? You 
simply give bim the privilege of henceforth 
taking care of himself; and the hundreds of 


' thousands, the million and more of men that 


are all the time out of work in this country 
are demonstrating that that is a very difficult 
thing under present circumstances to do. (Ap- 
plause.) 

What have we to clory in, if we keep men 


in chattel slavery, when it is cheaper to own 


them than it is to hire them; and then liberate 
them when it is cheaper to hire them than it 
is to own them! (Applause.) Tke pro-pov- 
/erty press and people w'll tell you that it is 
uot so; there is no such thing as slavery in this 
free land. They will point you to the work- 
ing people who own their own littie houses, 
and tell you about the millions of dollars that 
the workingmen have stored away in savings 
banks, and that there isno such thing as in- 
dustrial slavery; that it is all the inflated talk 
of such men as are in the habit of talking to 
youhere. (Laughter.) ‘It is true, neverthe- 
Jess; and the very men who own their cot- 
tages—tnough they themselves deny it some- 
times—and have these millions of dollars, are 
still industrial slaves, only a Jittle better off 


than the others. In the old slave days a 
‘Slave who had a govd master was a little bet- 
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ter off than one who had-a hard master. A 


slave whose duties called him into:the house 
was better off than a@ field hand. A slave 


who was personally ambitious and used a lit- 


tle ground that a kind master allowed him, 
would perhaps by and by make enough to 
purchase bis own freedom. But the men who 
raised the standard of freedom for those 
chattel slaves fought not only for the slaves 
who were in this good estate, but for those 
also who were in the worst estate as well, 
and said: “This must be abolished, because 
it is wrong for one man to own another.” 
(Great applause.) And so we of the Anti-pov- 
erty society—of the Anti-poverty political 
party, if you like(applause)—admit that some 
industrial slaves are better off than others. 
We admit that the locomotive engineers and 
the glass blowers and men in other good 
trades can still get comparatively good pay, 
and are better off ttan others; but we lock 
also at the hindmost ones, the day laborers, 
the worst paid industrial slaves, and we say 
that it is wrong to so monopolize natural op- 
portunities— (A voice, “So it is” Another 
voice, “Don’t forget the tramps.”) That is 
right; this movement means that there is a 
brotherhood for the tramps, too. (Applause.) 
I didn’t finish that last sentenee, but you fin- 
ished it for me, and I will let it go. 

Now what constitutes slavery? In the old- 
anti-slavery days Mr. Beecher made a great 
sensation in this city, in the pulpit of the 
Broadway tabernacle, by bringing in there a 
bunch of slave chains and flinging them 
down on tke platform and dramatically 
stamping his foot upon them; and often times 
they brought whipping instruments before au- 
diences in order to create sympathy. But is 


that what constitutes slavery, the putting iron 


chains on a man—flogging him? Then I have 
been in slavery, too, for, though I have not 
had an iron chain on me, I have been in dark 
closets tilled with goblins; I have been flogged 
by parents and schoo] teachers and—bigger 
boys. (Applause and laughter.) That is not 
the essence of slavery. It is slavery when 
one man takes another and compels him to 
yield up all or part of the products of his la- 
bor to him. (Applause.) The man who owned 
another in the old chattel slavery days had 
only that power. He took the product of the 
man’s labor, and he gave him shelter, cloth- 
ing and food. Now, wherever you find a man 
or a woman who works long hours and long 
years, and at the end of those long years has 
nothing to show for all his work, because it 
has been taken’ away from him with the ex- 
ception of just What was necessary to keep 
him in working condition—if that is not the 
same thing, then I should like to have some- 
body detine the difference for me between 
slavery and slavery! (Applause.) 

We say that there are millions of men in 
this country to-day who are in industrial 
slavery because of social conditious! And we 
have raised the banner, the cross of this new 
crusade (great applause) for their deliver- 
ance. And if it is struck from our hands into 
the dust of defeat, we pray that God will 
raise up other hands to carry it on, until it 
shall be planted upon the battlements of the 
kingdom: of God. (Great applause.) We 
found out what was the cause of chattel 
slavery; and when we discovered it, we 
changed it by legislation and force. Wehave 
discovered the cause of industrial slavery, 
and we are going by legislation to change 
that (applause); and when that legislative 
change comes, if the modern slave holders 
object to it, and put their objections into the 
shape of revolt, all the worse for them! 
(Great applause.) 

I said we had discovered the cause of indus- 
trial slavery; but it is sometimes exceedingly 
difficult to make other people see it. <A friend 
of mine sat in the box here when I spoke to this 
audience before, and the next time I saw him, 
he said: “Do you know I didn’t know any more 
when you got through what you were talking 
about than I did when you began.” (Laughter.) 
I should have been very much chagrined about 
that if it had not been that I remembered 
there were several thousands of persons be- 
fore me who conducted themselves exactly as 
if they didknow what I was talking about. 
(Laughter.) I admit that my friend is in the 
majority now, the majority of those who do 
not seem to know what weare talking about. 
But the time is not far away when the man 
who does not know what we are talking about 
will be as far in the backwoods as that man is 
whom we hear of occasionally as still voting 
for General Jackson. (Applause and laughter.) 
I suppose that for the most of you there is no 
necessity for me to explain our simple funda- 
mental principles; yet it is possible that there 
is some person in this hall such as my friend 
was when I was here before, and for that rea- 
son I may be justified in calling up to-night 
the primary class in the new political econ- 
omy. (Laughter.) I hope it won’t be neces- 
sary to put anybody on the dunce stool, as I 
sometimes feel strongly inclined to do (laugh- 
ter), as for iustance, when I was talking to 
the managing editor of one of your great 
newspapers—for I sometimes associate with 
great people. (Applause and laughter.) He 
said to me that Henry George himself did not 
understand his own theories. “At any rate,” 
said he, “I do not understand them.” And 
then he went to work and demonstrated to me, 
to my perfect satisfaction, the truth of his 
statement. (Laughter.) 
man is drunk the best evidence in the world of 
it is that he thinks everybody else is drunk 
(lauchter); and I suppose it is some kind of a 
consolation to a man who doesn’t know what 
we are talking about to believe that nobody 
else does, especially Mr. George. (Applause 
and laughter.) 

I must confess that there does seem to be a 
tremendous amount of willful ignorance upon 
this subject. (A voice, ‘‘That is true.”) Oc- 
easionally I meet a man who exposes that 
sort of ignorance. Isay to him, “Have you 
ever read the works of Henry George?” 
“No; I don’t want to read them.” (Laughter.) 
That is where his head is level if he don't 
want to become a convert. “I wouldn’t read 
such trash—the works of an irresponsible 
dreamer”—sometimes they say a “lunatic” 
even. (Laughter.) And then after that they 
usually end by saying, “I don’t know any- 
thing about it and I thank the Lord I don’t.” 
That sounds very pious, and I think that 
when they thank the Lord for their ignorance 
they have a great deal to be thankful for. 
(Uproarious laughter and tremendous ap- 
plause.) 

And yet there is really no occasion for any- 
body to be ignorant on the subject with sense 
enough to buy a piece of ground and hold it 
for a rise in price. It is very simple. 

Now, the primer class. Land, labor and 
capital are the three factors in the production 
of wealth. Remember that. (Laughter.) 
Land is opportunity, the passive factor. 
Labor is the application of the productive 
power to land. Capital is labor’s assistant, 
not Jabor’s boss. (Great applause.) Three 
equal partners in the industrial concern. 
When the returns are made in the distribution 
of wealth there ought to be something like 
equality in the portion that each one of the 
partners receives. Jones, Smith and Brown 
are niembers of a firm. They ought to dis- 
tribute the profits among them equally,if they 
are equal partners. Jones, by some sort of 
hocus pocus, gets half the profits and leaves 
a quar'>r each to Smith aad Brown, and 
when that gets through the heads of Smith 
and Brown there is a row in that firm. 
(Laughter.) And when by and by they dis- 
cover that Jones never ought to have been 
a memer, that he came in by fraud, that he 


has been robbing them ever since be has been 


You know when a. 


in, they give him what the boys call “the 
grand bousce.” (Laughter.) 

That is just what is going onin this world all 
the time. Land, Jabor and capital are three 
equal partners; but somehow or other the man 
who gets possession of the land manages, by 
an economic law that is as inflexible as the 


law of gravitation, to get theNargest share of 


the profits, in spite of all that can be done to 
prevent him. Labor and capital are working 
out their days to put profits into the pockets 
of the land owner. (Applause.) The land 
owner is the great boodler of the ages. (Ap- 
plause.) It does not need any demonstration. 
Anybody can see that, for instance, the facili- 


ties for travel which are pouring veople into 


Hariem with such rapidity,and in such num- 
bers increase rents in Harlem. Nobody ever 
heard of wages being higher in Harlem than 
in New York. The railroads that run from 
here to Newark, Iam happy to say, have re- 
duced their fares from fifteen cents toten 
cents, if you buy enough tickets at once. But 
nobody expects that wages will go up in 
Newark because ef that. Everybody knows, 
and the very papers that are fighting this 
movement say, “What a good thing for 
Newark real estate owners.” 

Everybody understands this. The !aw is 
inflexible. And in spite of all that we can do, 
it turns the largest share of the wealth that is 
produced in this world into the pockets of a 
few people in the shapeof rent. Nothing that 
you can do under present conditions can 
change that state of affairs. That is why we 
have to keep replying to the daily press, and 
largely to the religious press, who say that 
the trouble is not with the land owner at all; 
it is with the intemperanee and extravagance 
and shiftlessness and incompetency of labor- 
ing people. Now mark you: That is not so. 
(Applause.) We are not defenders of intem- 
perance and incompetence. We all know 
that there is intemperance and extravagance 
and incompetence. It is no wonder that there 
should be. But suppose that by some miracle 


every man, woman and child should become 


a totalabstainer. Think of that. (Laughter.) 
And he should become ambitious, industrious 
and competent; and every possible improve- 
ment in labor-saving machinery and in brains 
and in the character of men and in the meth- 
ods of exchange should take place in this 
town: what would be the result? It would be 
an exceedingly desirable place to live in, and 
rents would go way up, and the wages of 
those reformed people would actually be less 
than they are now. (‘“Hear, hear,” and ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Edward Atkinson (hisses) has already 
figured out that a man can live on 880 a year, 
if he is only economical enough. And just as 
soon as he did live on $80 a vear, that is 
where his wages would go (applause); because 
under the conditions in which he now lives, 
the iron Jaw of wages would always be push- 
ing wages down to the life line; and if it is 
true that they are higher to-day than ever 
before, as Bradstreet’s says, it is only because 
the laboring men have combined to oppose 
those who are pushing wages down, and say 
they shall not godown. (‘‘Good, good!” and 
great applause). They have kept them up a 
little bit; but thatsort of work is like clinging 
to a spar.cr a raft in an open ocean, and cau 
not last forever. The powers that are ar- 
rayed against organized labor are stronger 
than organized labor; and unless this reform 
that we are working for takes place, the time 
will soon come when labor will have no more 
strength to push wages up. 

Somebody will say that’s all clear enough; 
but hasn’t the land owner the right to take 
all that he can get? The land is his, and he 
has a perfect right to take all he can get. If 
that is so, then J, asa member of the Anti- 
poverty society, will make a motion at the 
next business meeting to dissolve the society, 
fold our tents, silently endure our iil-paid toil 
in this life, and hope for a world to come 
where land shall be so ethereal that it can- 


not be grabbed. (Applause.) But is it so?’ 


(Cries of “No, no!”) If the land owner has 
a right to the land, and therefore the right to 
what the land gives him, he must be able to 
show his title; not the title that he’s got now, 
because when we search the title we go under 
that, and under that, and under the next; we 
go clear down to the bottom and say we want 
you toget out the title and show tous that 
you got it from the man who made this land. 
(Great applause.) And if, in searching away 
down to the bottom, we happen to find that 
the man who first got hold of that piece of 
land, stole it or took it by force, then we say: 
“Inthe name of the children of God, who 
come every moment into the world, and are 
swarming over the earth, and are His cnil- 
dren, you have no right to that piece of land 


as against the true heirs to it. (Great ap- 


plause.) 

If you can hold a piece of land without do- 
ing injury to anybody else, it wouldn't be so 
necessary to go way down to that bottom 
title. But it happens that you cannot hold 
that piece of land in fee simple without doing 
injury to some one else; and sothis becomes a 
pertinent question in morals. And when I 
ask, is there a man who can show a title from 
the Creator of the land? you have already 
answered, no. Nobody can hold such a title 
as that. If that is true, then the present 
title is worth no more than the first title on 
which itis based. (Applause.) Oh, but our 
friends, the encmy, come up smiling and say, 
we will give up that point. Rather! There 
is no way to stick to it very well. It must be 
given up. But this is the point they make: A 
man has aright to the land by virtue of the 
labor he puts into it. If he cuts down the 
trees and pulls up the stumps, and drivesa 
plow through it, and builds a house upon it, 
it is hiss And this is the argument that is 
used to justify Mr. Scully, who lives in Ire- 
land, in taking half the product from men who 
labor on his land in Illinois. (Hisses.) 

After I spoke here before, dear friends, a 
good many newspapers in this country said 
that Iwas an exceedingly frivolous and ir- 
reverent minister. So I said to myself, now 
when I go overto New York again and get 
into the hands of these reporters, I will try to 
be more dignified. (Laughter.) But when I 
think of this argument, that the land belongs 
to a man by virtue of his labor, as justifying 
the title of the man who never saw the land 
which he owns, then I am strongly tempted to 
make use of a flippant expression which I 
found in “Progress and Poverty” (applause) 
—‘In the name of the prophet, figs!” (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) This is what Mr. 
George said (applause); and, translating that 
into the vernacular of the lively New York 
boy, it willread like this: “In the name of 
the sophists, Rats?” (Great applause and 
laughter, and three cheers for Pentecost.) 

“Now, Iwill catch it again. But I thought 
of that expression a long time before I deter- 
mined to use it. It seemed to me that noth- 
ing less expressive would apply in this case. 
Mr. Seth Green stocks the Hudson river with 
shad, consequently the Hudson river belongs 
tohim. A boat load of men go out into the 
ocean and spear a whale, consequently the 
ocean belongs to them. A man shootsa bird 
fiying in the air, if he can (laughter), conse- 
quently the air belongs to him (Great 
laughter.) An old lady catches a barrel of 
rain water, consequently the clouds belong to 
her. (Laughter.) A man takes a handful of 
wheat and scatters it_on the ground and redps 
a bushel of wheat, consequently the iand be- 
longs tohim. (Laughter and applause.) If 
there is any force in that argument at all 
then a man owns just as much land as he puts 


labor on and no more. (Hear! hear! and ap- 
plause.) 
But we deny it. We say that a man owns 


eer » 


‘every dollar of value that he puts upon that 
land by his improvements (cries of good! 
good!), and every dollar of value that the 
community puts into that land by its growth 
belongs to the community (applause); and we 
stick to that position, because up to this time 
it has proved to be irrefutable. 

The daily papers and the religious papers 
which I take (iaughter), mostly Protestant 
papers (laughter), have all recently fallen in 
love with the Roman Catholic church. 
(Tremendous applause, continued for five 
minutes.) This is the way they discuss the 
land question: All priests and laymen, who 
are the subjects of their superiors, should be 
subject to their superiors; and Dr. McGlynn 
(great applause) is a naughty, naughty man, 
because he does not go to Rome, and Mr. 
William O’Brien—(hisses and groans long 
drawn out)—now, they think better of him 
than you do—was a very, very wise man, 
because he wouldn’t sit on a platform with an 
Anti-poverty man whose socialistic grand- 
father’s dog chased a red cat (laughter) across 
an anarchist’s back yard. (Uproarious 
laughter.) Now, that is all very well, but it 
don’t prove to us how a man can get a title 
to land. (Applause.) They all abuse Mr. 
-George, but they don’t answer his arguments. 
(Great applause.) They all say that the 
-arguments are fallacious, but they don’t 
point out in what particulars. (Cries of 
“They can’t! they. can’t!”) They all say that 
the whole scheme is impracticable, and then 
demonstrate that they do not know what the 
scheme is, or that they do not want anybody 
else to know what it is. 

‘We have discovered that it is not right for 
a man to have the private ownership of land, 
because by doing that he takes away, from 
the. laboring man and the. capitalist alike, 
all the products of their labor except 
what is needful to keep them at work. And 
then we say again he has no right to land be- 
cause he cannot prove his title. Then we 
come upon this peculiar fact, that that man 
in a comniunity who takes most of the wealth 
is the one whe above all others is the most 
complete and absolute non-producerx of wealth. 
(Applause.) 

The tramp finds it a bother to beg and a 
risk to steal, and occasionally he gets so 
pushed into a corner that he has to cut grass 
or shovel snow—fish or cut bait, as it were. A 
bunco steerer lives by his wits, it is true, but 
he is an enterprising and ingenious man, as 
everybody kaows who has met him. (Laugh- 
ter.) Iknow, for it was my fortune once to 
meet him, although I didn’t stay with him 
long. (Laughter.) A stogk speculator preys 
upon the community; but he must be up and 
doing. The man who comes nearest to the 
land owner in being absolutely idle is the 
bondhoider; but he will expire one of these 
days by limitation, and even he must buy, 
bez, borrow or steal a pair of shears and 
work twice a year to cut off his coupons. 
(Laughter and applause.) But the man who 
gets hold of a piece of land in the right place 
and at the right time may go to Europe, may 
goup ina balloon, may go to sleep for twenty 
years like Rip Van Winkle, and when he wakes 
will be rich without having lifted his finger 
to do oné solitary thing. (Applause.) It cannot 
be possible, my friends, that the distinctive 
idler in the social system is the man who has 
the right to take the largest part in the 
distribution of wealth. It cannot be possible. 
It must be true that that man has no right to 
what he takes. (Applause.) : 

That is our simple position; and it seems to 
us to be impregnable. Sometimes I put it to 
my mind in this way, because, I suppose, I am 
naturally flippant. (Laughter.) 1 sometimes 
take a popular phrase that we have and 
transpose it so that it reads like this: 


The workman earns with his arm of brawn; 
The capitalist with his brain; 
The land owner does no work at all, 
.j But he gets there just the same. 


(Uproarious applause and laughter.) 

There is a little toy in the store windows in 
this town. It represents an old gentleman, 
who looks like a German professor, in a fig- 
ured dressing gown. He holds a queerly 
shaped club in his hand, and seems very intent 
onkilling a rat that comes out of a corner of a 
room; and he lifts up his club and strikes at 
the rat, and always misses him. And that 
goes on day after day all over the city. That 
is an illustration of a serious state of things. 
There are thousands of people in this city, 
aud ull over the world, who are industrious 
wealth producers; but there is a gearing 
in the social machine thet makes it impossible 
for them to get their share, for as soon as they 
put. their hands out for it, it is whisked into 
the land owner’s pocket. 

The question now comes up—an old question 
it is—what are you going to do about it? Re- 
member who asked the question, and what 
became of him. (A voice: “Bill Tweed.”) 
This is the answer: We are going to abolish 
industrial slavery, as we abolished chattel 
slavery.. (Great applause.) How? By abol- 
ishing private ownership of land. Just as 
soon as the wickedness of ownership in man 
was fairly discovered, this nation rose and 
put that infamy out of the way. Just as soon 
as men begin to understand that no man can 
own land without owning the people who are 
on the land, they will put this infamy out of 
the way. (Applause.) What are you going 
to do? is asked. Turn the whole land intoa 
gigantic mud pie and slice it into fifty million 
pieces and give one piece to each inhabitant! 


No; we are not such blooming idiots as that. | 


(Laughter.) Are you going to take away the 
title from those who hold them at present? 
No; after we've cut off the lion’s claws and 
pulled his teeth, he may still call himself a 
lion, but he can’t get the lion’s share. (Ap- 
plause.) Is the government going to own the 
land? No; the government has no more rizht 
than the individual. The land is going to be 
made free, so that when land is unused 
anyone can go and use it. (Applause.) 
Isn’t this going to make land tenures un- 
certain? No; perpetual possession is as good as 
perpetual ownership. Isn’t somebody going 
tooffer a bigger rent, perhaps, for some de- 
sirable piece and take it away from the user? 
No, for there will be nobody to offer the 
rent to. If another wants your land he 
will have to buy it from you, just as now. 
How is all this going to be done? Simply by 
shifting the taxes from all the products of 
jabor, and putting them all on the land. And 
that will force the unproductive member of 
the partnership out and give the assets to the 
useful members—labor and capital. Can that 
simple thing be done without wronging any- 
body, without working any revolution, with- 
out causing any friction in business? Yes; no 
more than was caused in getting at what they 
called the resumption of specie payments. 
Land once free, men will be free to employ 
themselves as they like. That is the first les- 
son for the primer class of political economy. 
(Applause.) If you do not understand it now, 
you will not take another lesson. (Laughter.) 
This is what people calla patent remedy for 
abolishing poverty; and many intelligent peo- 
ple say they cannot see how this change is 
going to benefit the lavoring man. They see the 
wisdom of a single tax, but they do not see 
how it is going to benefit the laboring man. 
If you do not see, stand aside and let us bring 
it to pass; and then you will see it. (Great ap- 
piause.) 

To-day the southern people would not take 
back their slaves if they could get them, a 
thing that could not have been prophesied 
fifty years ago. So the time will come when 
private property in land will be looked back 


> * f: 


upon as a barbarism worse than chattel slav- 
ery. (Appiause.) 

Weare not daunted when men tell us that 
we are interfering with vested rights, because 
we know that is false. And when they talk 
of the vested rights of the few, we say they 
are the vested wrongs of the many. (Ap- 
plause.) If they say to us that land is bought 
under the sanction of the law as it is now, if 
we have no other reply to make we can say 
that the government never said that taxes on 
land never should be increased; and that is 
all we propose to do. (Applause.) This sys- 
tem is just, right, consonant with common 
sense, and scriptural, if you like. 

In one of the old testament books is this re- 
markable sentence, “The profit of the land is 
for all.” Good Anti-poverty society doctrine 
are these words of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
“Render unto Cesar that which is Csesar’s.” 
Let Cesar stand for government; and all we 
propose to take is that which belongs to the 
community, and render the value of the land 
to the community. (Applause.) Good Anti- 
poverty society doctrine are these words of 
St. Paul, “If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” (Applause.) This is applied in 
our Christian pulpits to tramps. Now let us 
apply it to every one in the community who 
does not work for a living. (Applause.) 

We believe that this movement will suc- 
ceed because it is right. We believe that in 
it is a great revival of religion, not church- 
ianity (applause), not Simeonianity (hisses), 
not Corriganity (hisses), but Christianity (tre- 
mendous applause); the religion of Him who 
said when qne came to Him and said, ‘Mas- 
ter, what shallI do to inherit cternal life?’ 
“Love God and your fellow men.” (Ap- 
plause.) : 

We believe it will succeed, because we be- 
lieve it is stronger than priest or church. We 
believe that there isa power in it that will 
sweep away every obstacle that can be put 
in its path. (Applause.) Robert Fulton once 
went to Napoleon Bonaparte and offered him 
steam. Said he: “I will carry your armies 
across the English channel into England. 
Napoleon Bonaparte locked into it, was 
skeptical, and sent Fulton away. And when 
he sent steam away, he senta power that was 
greater than he. : 

We appeal to you, oh city, at whose por- 
tals stands the Goddess of Liberty, with her 
face turned off in the direction of the path- 
less ocean and her back toward this city. 
We want you to turn that goddess around, 
and let her face beam with bencticence on the 
places in which men and women are living, 
and slaving, and dying, and being carried to 
paupers’ graves, until by and by the light 
that streams forth from her face shall be not 
the cold glitter of an electric spark, but the 
warmth of human sympathy and the ruddy 
glow of freedom. (Long continued applause, 
accompanied by waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs.) We weep over you, ob city, as One 
in the dim living past wept over Jerusalem, 
because we know that if you turn aside tbe 
truth, as Jerusalem turned aside the truth, 
ruin will come wpon you. 

We turn to you, oh nation, whose rich 
bounties, given with such liberal hand from 
God, have been monopolized by those who 
neither love their country nor their kind. 
(Applause.) 

We turn to you, oh press, mighty engine 
when you let your principles conquer your 
policy! (Applause.) We turn to you, oh 
holy Catholic church, church of our fathers, 
born in the fire of the Holy Ghost, suckled on 
the blood of martyrs, reared in the palace of 
power, so that you might be another Moses to 
liberate the people. We turn to you in an 
agony of hope and expectation. We offer 
you this cross of the new crusade. (Long 
continued applause.) We ask youtake it up 
and lead us. ye will follow. (Cries of 
‘We will! we will! we will! and applause.) 
But if, as Napoleon did with Robert Fulton, 
you cast us away, remember that you are 
turning from youa power greater than you 
are. (Wild applause.) Weak it may be now, 
but it is gathering strength, until it will win 
without you, and, if necessary, against you. 
(Applause.) Not that there is a threat in 
this. There is no need for us to speak of 
revolution. There is no need for us even to 
mention the word “‘biood” in connection with 
this reformation. We mean thatit will win 
by the power of truth, as so many times 
truth has won before. (Applause.)-: 

We want no flag, no flaunting rag, 

For liberty to fight; 

We want no blaze of murderous guns 

To struggie for the right. 

Our spears and swords are printed words, 

The mind our battle plain; - aS 
We've won such victories before, 

And so we shall again. 


We love no triumph sprung of force——- 
They stain the brightest cause; 
Tis not in blood that liberty 
Inscribes her civic laws. SS 
She writes them on the people’s hearts 
In language clear and plain; ee 
True thoughts have moved the world before, 
And so they shall again. Sage NERA E 


We yield to none in carnest love 
Of freedom’s cause sublime; 
We join the cry “‘ Fraternity!” 
We keep the march of time. | 
And yet we grasp not pike or spear, 
Our victories to obtain; Sie 
We've won without their aid before, 
And so we shall again. See 


We want no aid of barricade 

To show a front to wrong; 
We have a citadel in truth 

More durable and strong. . aoe 
Calm words, great thoughts, unflinching faith 
- Have never striv’n in vain; ~ Seto eee 
They’ve won our battles many a time, 

And so they will again. 


Peace, progress, knowledge, brotherhood, 
The ignorant may sneer, 
The bad deny; but we rely 
To see their triumphs near. a 
No widow’s groans shall load our cause, 
Nor blood of brethren slain; i 
We've won without such aid before, 
And so we shall again. aes 


After the applause had subsided Chairma 
Coughlin read a telegram as follows: 

“Chairman of the Anti-Poverty Society, 
Academy of Music—The Philadelphia Anti- 
poverty society send greetings and desires to 
congratulate Dr. McGlynn upon yesterday’s 
testimony to his self-sacrificing devotion to 
the cause of human rights. : 

W. J. ATKINSON.” 

-Mr. Henry George said: “We are going to 
win (a voice: “So we are”), and that soon. 
Such addresses as we have just heard from 
a Christian minister proves it. From all sides 
they are beginning to rally. Frorn all sides 
the cross of the new crusade is beginning to 
draw those who will stand for it to the end. 
And burning words such as these that we 
have heard will in a little while from now be 
ringing all through this land!” (Applause.) 
Continuing, Mr. George said he congratulated 
the men and women on the great demonstra- 
tion of the night before. “It was a fitting 
answer, that demonstration on behalf of the 
men of New York, and especially on behalf of 
the masses of New York, to the threats that 
have been made against their beloved friend. 
Isolated! The people showed how much he 
was isolated.” 7“ 

Dr. Coughlin made a few remarks about the 


parade of Saturday night. He. concluded: | 
“The Irish people have remained faithful }- 


the philosophy of life. 
house in which we are to learn lessons that 


ward, without which. their nat 


of the Catholic church; but they have always, 
through all ages, raised up their hands and 
said—in early ages, in the middle ages, and 
yes, lately im Dublin—they have raised up 
their hands and said no, we don’t want injus- 
tice, we will not be treated unjustly; while 
we love the church and while we are trueand 
faithful Catholics, no crimesof popes or priests 
or bishops can wipe that out of our hearts, 
(Applause) Sacer) vein 

“¥ tell Archbishop Corrigan (hisses) and the 
‘pope that no matter what tcy may do, they 
cannot drive.the Irish C2<holies away from 
the church.” (Tremendous applause.) 

Dr. McGlynn said he had been preaching g 
sermon in Irving hall, rather than dcliverine 

an address on political economy. Yet no 
apology was needed for preaching a sermon 
on the blessed evening of the day of rest from 
labor. He thought it a- happy. thing that, 
while the society had clearly made it known 
that it was not its purpose to establish a 
church, much less to preach a new religion 

yet it had decided to hold its meetings in the 
stillness of the sweet Sabbath evening. There 
were tivo great instructive and comforting 
parallels ip the new crusade. One was the 
wonderful parallel between the truth of the 
political economy dear to his hearers and the 
Christian religion as taught by the Lord and 
Master. The manner in which the Christian 
religion was received. by. the world was to be 
compared with the reception accorded the 
new crusade. Dr. McGlynn dwelt for some 
moments upon these comparisons, and spoke 
of the message of peace broucht to tha 
world alike by the Christian religion and the 
new teachings of justice. Someof the further 
passages in his address. were as follows: - 

“Sloth is a curse to itself. Labor is to 
itself a blessing. Labor, properly under- . 
stood, is so good and sosweet, so noble a 
thing, so entirely in keeping with the dignity 
and the best interests of man, that, as was 
Well understood by the sages anid saints. of 
old, labor rightfully performed and for the 
high and holy purposes for which it was 
ordained is but another form of prayer. 
‘Labor est orare:’? To labor is to pray.” 

“We may well hope that the day is not far 
distant when after the abolition of industrial 
slavery by the restoration of the masses of 
their joint equal ownership in the bounties of 
nature, by compeiling the privileged classes 
that desire to or shall possess the common 
bounties to pay for those privileges to the 
community, the very men who are caricatur- 
ing us to-day and denouncing us as subvert- 
‘ing order and teaching things contrary to the 
teachings of our blessed. Savior, as teaching 
things contrary to. the ‘teachings of the 
Christian. church, will. thank God for the 
abolition of industria! slavery; and we shall 
wonder at the speedy victory. And those 
who are fiercest in opposing us to-day will be 
loudest in ascribing praises to God for the 
wondrous blessing” = 

“It were a recreancy to.the best interests of 
humanity, to the best interests of those who 
revile us by their mistaken bidding, to 
refuse to preach the truth We are 
the best. benefactors. -of those who 
would stop our mouths and revile cur 
teachings, by refusing to be silenced and 
by preaching aloud with all the strength that 
God shall give us the gospel, until it shall have 
converted the world. But life is too short, 
and the truth is too precious, and there are 
too many myriads of men perishing for want 
of the truth, for us to permit ourselves to 
ise or permissible,. still less 
to think that it is dutiful; for prudential rea- 
sons or for any mere earthly considerations, 
to refuse to preach this gospel.” ~ 

“The masses cry out and demand that we 
preach it; and all the circumstances, woven. 
together as by a providence. of God, make | 
clear the path of duty; and it were strange 
recreancy to fail to tread init. It has been 
made so clear and sounmistakable that.even 
the blind cannot fail to see it. Oe sac 

Dr. McGlynn concluded by reading, ‘‘Who 
Is My Neighbor?” .., 

The collections were: From new members, 
$32; from the audience, $282.95; making. alto- 
gether $314.95. whe eigen, SE Eg 


At Irving Hall. 
The overflow meeting was held in Irving 
hall, which, like the Academy, was. densely 
crowded. The meeting was called: to order 
by J. J. Gahan, who said that. the executive 
committee of the Anti-poverty society. had 


designated Mr. J. H. Shriver as the chairman. 


Mr. Shriver addressed the assemblage briefly. 
The Concordia chorus of young ladies entered 


‘the hall amid deafening cheers, and Jed by 


Miss. Munier sang the hymn, ‘‘Come, Ob Come, 


{| in Joyous Lays! ‘The chairman then intro- 
-duced Rev. Charles P. McCarthy, who spoke 
fora few moments, when Dr. McGlynn en- 
“tered the hall and was greeted with. the usual 
prolonged demonstrations of affection and 


esteem. When Dr. McCarthy had concluded 


his: remarks, Dr. McGlynn arose, and was- 


again warmly greeted. 
The opening of Dr. McGlynn’s: address was 


‘an eloquent description of tke innate longing 
ofthe human heart for peace. In the most 
solemn part of the hely sacrifice of the mass 
the prayer addressed to the Savior is dona 


nobis pacem, “grant us peace.” He then 
spoke of the necessity for men to understand 
Here 1s but the school 


shall fit us for our true home. It is the: pur- 
pose of right reason, of natural religion, to so 
lift this mere clod of earth that he shall walk 


the earth with a dignity totally discriminated 
-fromall that is about him, conscious. that he 


is the lord of creation, and that he owes @ 
reverence to himself as the image of God, 
and is accountable for the reverent: use that 
he shall have made of his faculties, both of 
mind and sense and. body, to the Master 
whose image he is, and by the faithful 
serving of whom alone he can. hope 
to attain to the true end of his being. 
The peace that we are striving for is a peace 
that shall be full of activity, full of thought, 


‘full of knowledge, full of the enjoyment of 


hichest beauty, and fuil of the exquisite thrill 
throughout: eternity of satisfied love and 
affection. The lessons of right reason and of 
natural religion and of revealed religion are 
to teach men that honesty is the best policy, 
not from the mere selfish. motives of earthiy 
success, but that honesty is the best. policy 
because it is only, everywhere. and always, 
the best policy for men to follow their highest 
nature with the assurance that then, and only 
then, can they enjoy thet unspeakable re- 
ures. raust be 
eternally unsatisfied. Let every one have, it 
every faculty of soul and body, every being, 
man, woman and child, just what belongs te 
him or her, all of it; and then there shall be 
perfect peace. Then all shall be well. Then. 


naught shall gol : 


The hearts that have tasted the sweet de 
light of loving humanity, of the divine enthu- 
siasm of humanity, can w afford to 
deeply of the bitter draughts, of human 
obloquy. and of persecution, and can go 
smiling up the steps of the scaffold, feelitg 
that to die for the brethren isa great fut, 
that it isa sweet and blessed thing todie tor — 
justice, for truth, for the brethren. By the | 
very persecutions that shall. come to.u ) 
the misapprehension of the doctrine, from the 
excessive conservatism of « titutions, 

. persecution. 
of the 


through centuries of oppression to the truth | gi 


to drink —~ 


- of Christianity, the very biood of the 

rs is the seed of the church. ; 
"pa.enthusiastic outburst of cheers and ap- 
se greeted Dr. McGlynn’s closing words. 
Pentecost just then came upon the plat- 
and shook hands cordially with the 
grt priest. Then there was more applause, 
Lai cheers were called for Dr. McGlynn 
eed given with enthusiasm. He then left the 
aelito go to the Academy of Music, and as he 
ered the whole audience rose and cheered 
the ladies waving their handkerchiefs 

gad the men their hats until he had passed out 
af sight. The Concordia chorus came in and 
gang the hymn, “The dawn is breaking, the 
light is at hand.” Three cheers were 
for Mr. Pentecost before he began his 


" Jn the course of his address, Mr. Pentecost 
pid: “Tam bound to say that, after being 
gostor of a Christiana church for fifteen years, 


isthe delight of my soul that at last I have 


greck something that is really religious. (Ap- 
pianse.) What I mean by that is this: Thut 
‘eis an abeunding joy to get into a-movement 
@at is not so old that it has fallen into con- 
yestional lines and lost its first, fresh, bound- 
jag religious life. (Applause.) If you had 
geen in the early church you would have seen 
gnuch such mectings as you see now, men 
gall of the first inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Que thing strikes me in this movement, 
gemely, the rapidity with which it gets away 
gram people—how difficult it is for some peo- 
‘gle to keep up with it. Mr. Chauucey M. De- 
ew, an estimable gentleman of this city, who 
gaysagreat mary bright and witty things, 
gbout a year ago ina speech, if I remember 
rightly, said this: “The workingmen of this 
eoustry have a grievauce. They don’t know 
gpbat itis, nobody else knows what it is, but 
wndoubtedly they have a grievance.’ Now, 
Wr. Chauncey M. Depew was about twenty- 
five years behind the times when he said that. 
Why, the workingmen of this country had 
diseovered that they had a grievance long 
before Mr. Depew seemed to have found it 
eut. And then all the newspapers that I 
could get 2 hold of said: “Now, workiugmen, 
gere is a man that loves you. Here is a 
gap. arich man, who docs not belong to the 
qworkingmen’s class, who belongs to the 
gther class, who says that you have a 
grievance. Now, what a kind-hearted man 
thatis’? (Laughter.) That was the tone of 
allthe religiuus newspapers that came into 
amy house, and of the daily newspapers, too. 
Now, Mr. Chauncey M. Depew the other day 
guid something else. When making a speech 
at the dedication of the Press club monument, 
besaid: ‘Every workingman in this country 
andevery body of workingmen in this coun- 
have a richt to organize.” Was not that a 
wonderful thing to suy? (Laughier.) They 
buve been organized ever since I was a work- 
-jrgman myscif in a printing office twenty 
‘Jearsago, to my certain knowledge. (Ap- 
plause.) And tien all our Newark daily 
: came out in an editorial and = said: 
‘There, if every capitalist was as kind-hearted 
andas happily inclined toward the luboring 
_ people as Mr. Depew we would just have au 
everlasting love feast in this wor!d;’ and they 
said: “Now, workingmen, this is the sort of a 
man to talk to you. Just listen to what Mr. 
Depew says.’ (Laughter.) 

{dust then Mr. George came in, and was 

- greeted with loud applause and cheers.] 
- Mr. Pentecost, continuing, said: “I wanted 
doremind you how !ong it takes some men to 
catch up. But, dear friends, this movement 
has passed out of the stage when the toilers 
of this worid recognize that they have a 
grievance. It has passed out of the staze 
when they have. asked the privilege of any- 
body to organize. They are organized with- 
out asking anyoody’s privilege. And it has 
. passed inte another stage which some people 
: donot seem to have found out. This move- 


- ment is knocking on the doors _of the legrwa— 


tive assembiics of this country and saying to 
the legislators within, “Get out? (immense 
. applause and cheers), because we want to get 
in (laughter and applause) for the purpose of 
unmaking a lot of laws that you have been 
making, and of making others that will better 
suitus. (Cries of ‘“That’s it!’) Now, the man 
that does not recognize the phase that this 
movement occupies to-day, is behind tue 
Mimes.” (Cheers and applause.) 
ja Mr. George's address he said: “I con- 
| gratulate you on this meeting of the Anti- 
‘poverty society. (Appiause.) Life is worth 
living m days like these, when the noble 
- cause gives an opportunity for steadfast and 
earnest work, and in this gentleman here to- 
aight, the Rev. Mr. Pentecost, I greet a type 
of those Protestant ministers who in this cru- 
_sadeare going to stand by the side of sucha 
priest as Dr. McGlynn (applause and cheers), 
defending the standard of a crusade that 
knows no divisions, and clasps a]l men in its 
equal embrace.” (Applause.) 
The meeting was then adjourned with three 


Spreading the Light in Broome Ceunty. 

- New Yors, June 15.—Ona recent visit to 
Laion, Broome county, New York, I took 
With me some of your tracts and gave them 
around, and this caused many good people to 
think. One old gentleman was so impressed 
‘with some of the tracts that he wants me to 
send him an assortment, and promised that 
they should be distributed all over tke town. 
You see, I have that complaint spoken of by 
‘Rev. H. QO. Pentecost when he said: “You 

- May take him, if you please, and send him to 

Abecerter of Africa, aud he will collar a naked 
darkey and preach it to him.” 

In Delbi, Delaware county, I have got a 
young man thinking, and will try and get him 

‘Mo distribute tracts. The farmers have been 
frightened, evidently, by reports that they 
Willlose their farms by confiscation—that is, 
Some of the more ignorant ones—and others. 
that their taxes, already so heavy, will be in- 
creased, and so ruin them. After atime I 

Willtry tosend in arecular contribution of 
Money, be it ever so small. 7 

CHRISTIAN F. GOELLER, 


Where « Texas’ Vast Public Domaint® 
. Tesi, Tex.—Recently the Texas govern- 
Ment found itself in the category of those 
whose Zenecrosity overieaps the bounds of 
Justice. It had given away more land than it 
Poesessed. With the grant of three million 
&cresto the new capitol contractors there 
Were more grants outstanding than there was 
public domain 10 locate them on. What 
about our vast public domain now? The land 
_ is ali here yet, and miilions of acres unoccu- 
Pied, and as we are Jeffersonian democrats, 
» ¥€kave only to join the new crusade, and 
the day when the living people's land 
be resumed by the people. 
Joun H. De SHIELD. 


: Land Values on the Harlem. 
Sew York Uptown Visitor. 
~The following is a striking evidence of the 
&. decrease in vaiucs of property in the northern 
» Patt of the city. Gver two hundred years 
: ba bsg Morris bought croat a ee 
tat is how, or was, the eof Morris- 
Hareei"s 3 tract of 3,000 acres across the 
‘Richard Morris’ descendants came 
; Mato possession of the property later on, and 
@ 188 Gouverneur Morris sold 122 acres to 
three brothers namtd Bathgate, after whom 
Venue is numed, for $12,000. These 
brothers neglected paying their taxes and 
ay Owed the city about $50,000. Last 
ja y ordcr of the court, fifty lots of this 
Were sold under the hammer and brought 
$126,360. is isa single instance of the en- 
Bancement in value of uptowa property. 


a 
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THE “ISOLATED”. PRIEST. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP SOUNDS A BUGLE 
BLAST OF DEFIANCE TO ROME. 


The Great Parade and Demenstratien in 
Suppert ef Dr. McGiynn—“ Don’t, Don’t, 
Den’t Ge te Reme’’—Leyal Catholics, but 
True Americnus—American Flags by 
Handreds—A Triumphant Assertion of a 
Great Principle. 


In numbers, the demonstration of last Satur- 
day night must be classed among the largest 
that New York has ever seen. In its com- 
position, it was uulike all others, for, having 
received the approval of the New York labor 
organizations of every form, it was partici- 
pated in by them, as well as by the new 
party’s assembly district organizations, large 
bodies of men and women marching as Catho- 
lics, and that instrument of social agitation 
the Anti-poverty society. 

The number of persons in*the procession 
was given by the Sunday morning papers as 
follows: World, “some 7,500;” Times, “not 
more than 10,000;” Sun, 12,000; Tribune, “over 
30,000,” with a reference to its candor in stat- 
ing the figures; Star, “50,000 men and 1,500 
women;” Journal, 50,000. The Herald’s news 
columns put the number passing in review in 
front of the Union square cottage as “about 
15,000,” but admitted that at least as many 
more had fallen out of the line before it 
reached the square. From a Herald editorial 
of the same issue the reader could infer that 
the writer estimated the number parading as 
75,000. 4A comparison of these figures, in the 
light of the source of each stutement, will 
give the reader a fair notion of the propor- 
tions of the parade. Whatever the news- 
paper numbers, the actual numbers were such 
as to set Dr. McGlynn’s friends to rejoicing. 
Judged by all its features, as witnessed from 
early evening until long past midnight—from 
the moment when the Anti-poverty society 
created a sensation in moving from 
Irving hall to its statior in Thirteenth 
Strect to the last thrilling scene when 
Dr. McGlynn invoked a_ blessing on 
the multitude on the plaza before they dis- 
persed—the occasion was a magnificent suc- 
cess. 

The vicinity of Union square was alive 
early in the evening with people on their way 
to secure points of vantage for reviewing the 
parade, but many organizations were late in 
arriving at the stations on the cross streets, 
whence they were to march into line. When, 
however, they did come they arrived from 
many directions at the same time, the music 
of a score of bands being heard at once by 
the crowds on Broadway. The Anti-poverty 
society was among the first to reach Broad- 
Way, Where it created the liveliest interest 
and occasioned many remarks as to the in- 
congruity of people of so prosperous an ap- 
pearance arraying themselves against the 
miseries of poverty. St. 8tephen’s parishion- 
ers, a great mass on foot and in carriages, 
Was soon scen approaching, and a while later 
the bodies moving in from every direction 
were bewildering to the observer. 

The van of the two columas that were, ac- 
cording to the programme, to move east and 
west at Astor place and Waverley place, 
moved down Broadway at forty-five minutes 
past 7, the full width of the street being taken 
up, and the movement hating an imposing 
effect. By a misunderstanding, however, 
several organizations on the side strects did 
not fallinto the places which had been as- 
signed them in the lines, and the contem- 
plated parting into two grand divisions was 
but imperfectly performed. The Anti-pov- 
erty society, moving off to the east: at_Astor 
place, was fciluwed by te neXt body only at 
a long distance, and awhile later another 
gap occurred in the same line. A halt of the 
head of the procession was made at Twenty- 
third street, however, until the column was 
intact, and thenceforward the marching was 
in fine order. The division going to the west 
through Waverley place started in close 
order, and maintained an almost. unbroken 
line throughout the evening. 

The route of the division starting up the 
east side of the city after leaving Breadway, 
lay througb Astor place, to Stuyvesant street, 
to Second avenue, to Twenty-third street, to 
First avenue, to Thirty-ninth strent, to Fifth 
avenue, to Seventeenth street, to Sixth ave- 
nue (Fifth being torn up for several blocks to 
be repaved), tu Twelfth street, to Fifth ave- 
nue, to Waverley place, to Broadway. The 
division moving west from Broadway at 
Waverley place went through the same 
strects in the reverse of the erder followed by 
the other division, excepting that it crossed 
town eastward through Thirty-eighth street. 
The length of the route was nearly seven 
miles. 

As the cast side division moved up Second 
avenue it was greeted with a creat deal of 
cheering, and at a number of the residences 
there was a display of fireworks. In First 
avenue there was a general illumination, and 
the cheering became continuous. Peopic on 
housetops.set off Roman candles, rockets were 
sent up from the street, and women on bal- 
conies and fire escapes burned pots of colored 
fire. This was in St. Stephen’s parish. The 
crowd, large at all points, was dense on 
both sides the way between Twenty-third 
street and Second avenue and Thirty- 
ninth street and Fourth avenue, and 
every manifestation possible was given 
by the people that they regarded 
the occasion as one to which they could re- 
spond heart and soul. Dr. MeGlynn’s name 
was shouted by hundreds at a time, and hard- 
ly had the last of three cheers given for him 
been heard, when again a repetition would be 
called for. In the ranks of the Anti-poverty 
society the marching step cry of ‘Don’t, don’t, 
don’t <o to Rome!" was started. Soon after, 


at Third avenue and Thirty-eichth street, St.” 


Stephen’s parishioners, leading the division 
coming up the west side, were seen crossing 
town eastward a block above, and they 
were soon responding, “He won't, he won't, 
he won't go to Rome!" The two columns, in 
passing each other, cheered ard shouted in- 
eessantly, the enthusiasm apparently increas- 
ing at every block until the lines had 
moved: away from each other. The splendor 
of the scene, as beheld on Murray hill in Fifth 
avenue, looking down town, was probably 
never excelled in the city, one column coming 
up the avenue and the other going down, the 
two filling the street from curb to curb, the 
thousands of lanterns and torches lighting up 
the somber brown stone houses, and the many 
colored banners waving grandly to the music 
of scores of bands. Those in the procession 
were somewhat surprised at the vigor of the 
checring at some poiats on the avenue further 
down. 

The people who: had been standing on 


the sidewalks on Broadway, as well as on} 


Second avenue and Fifth avenue, when the 
divisions started on their routes, did not seem 
to understaud the scheme of the parade, 
the crowds falling off considerably 
while the processions were passing 
each other uptown. When the columns 
made their appearance on their way down, 
however. toward the finish of their routes, 
thousands again lined the sidewalks. On 
Broadway, when the Anti-poverty socicty 
and St. Stephen’s parish marched up to pass 
in review at Union square, the street was 
again black with people. } 

At & o'clock in the evening there was al- 


-by 


ready a great crowd on the plaza in Union 


square. At 9 the mass of people there was so 


dense and its extent was so great that thou-’ 


sands then arriving either went home or 
passed on to places where they might see the 
procession on its way to the square. The 
people packed in the great crowd on the 
plaza waited patiently, and for an hour or 
more quietly for the most part. Once in 
awhile they gave vent to applause on the ap- 
pearance of a familiar face under the lights 
at the cottage platform. When Dr. McGlynn 
was seen coming out toward the platform 
railing at 9:45, he was received with long-con- 
tinued cheering and applause, the vast host 
of people not seeming to tire of displaying 
their enthusiasm. 

Between 9 and 10 o'clock brief addresses 
were made by Dr. Coughlin, chairman of the 
committee of arrangements, James E. Quinn, 
Michael Clarke and Colonel Timothy Lee of 
Washington. 1 nee 

James J. Gahan then read the following 
resolutions, Which were received with every 
manifestation of approval, Archbishop Corri- 
gan’s name being greeted with groans and 
hisses; 

Whereas, The Rev. Dr. Edward McGlyno 
was censured in 1882 by Cardinal Simeoni, 
prefect of the Propaganda in Rome, for his 


speeches in aid of the Irish land league, and. 


his suspension was ordered by the pope for 


asserting the doctrine of common rights to 
the bounties of nature as taught in the best: 
litical economy, and by the fathers of the 
Yhristian church, and which has never been 
condemned by the church: and 
Whereas, In 1883 Dr. McGlynn was by the 


‘same Cardinal Simeoni censured for a speech 


in behalf of the famine-stricken people of Ire- 
land, because it was alleged to be in favor of 
the “Irish revolution,” and was forbidden to 
make similar speeches; and 

Whereas, Itgappears from a published staie- 
ment of Archbishop Corrigan that he for- 
bade Dr. McGlynn to make a promised speech 
for a movement to purify our politics, or to 
take part in any future political miecting 
without permission of the Roman Propaganda; 
and that Dr. MeGiynn wes next day tempo- 
parly suspended for keeping his engagement; 
an 


Whereas, Dr. McGlynn was again sus-: 


pended because he taught, and the suspension 
Was maintained because he did not retract, 
the doctrine of theiand fur the people; and 
Whereas, Dr. McGlynn, bas declared that 
in becoming a priest he did not evade the 
duties nor surrender the rights of a man and 
a citizen, and bas denied the right of bishop, 
propaganda or pope to censure him for his 
action in American politics, or for his opin- 
ions in political economy, unless they could 
show those opinions to be coutrary to tbe 
Christian religion; and bas further denied 
their right to summon him to Rome, to which 
he has not appealed; and has declared that his 
obligation of obedience asa priest is only in 
mutters of religious teaching and ministra- 
tion in the place to which he belongs; and 
Whereas, Dr. McGlynn was suspended from 
his priestly functions without a hearing, for 
teaching, in the interest of American ‘work- 
ingmen, that land should be taxed to its rental 
value, and was, after his suspension, ordered 
by telegrams from the Propaganda (one of 
them in the name of the pope) to condemn in 
writing a doctrine which, confessedly, they 


had never examined, and to go to Rome forth- 


with; and, 

Whereas, We are informed that another 
summons has been sent to Dr. McGlynn, or- 
dering him to go to Rome within a brief fixed 
period, with the threatened penalty of ex- 
communication if he shall failto do so; there- 
fore, be it 

Kesolved, That we, citizens of New York 


and neighboring cities, of every condition’ 


in life, but chiefly working people, and of 
different religious denominations, but a large 
proportioa of us devoted to the spiritual doc- 
trines and the sacraments of the Catholic 
church, 4n mass meeting assembled, heartily 
approve the action taken by the Rev. Dr. 
Edward McGlynn in defense of his rights 
as an Amevican citizen, and in support of Ahe 

reat truth that the land of a cowntry be- 
ones, hot to a privileged class, but to thie 
whole people of that country. 

Resolved, That there has been nothing in 
this course of Dr. McGlynn unworthy of his 
office as a priest, but that, on the contrary, 
he has been actuated therein by that charitable 
and humanitarian spirit, and that love of jus- 
tice, which should characterize especially the 
ministers of religion, and which, as exempli- 
fied in the whole career of Dr. McGlynn, 
would winall men to a greater love of religion 
and bring about what has fondly been sup- 
posed to be the ideal of a Christian society 
embracing the whole world. 

Resolved, That we proclaim our unalterable 
acherence to the great truth that the land 
belongs to the whole people, and that the 
failure to tax land to its reutal value is the 
fruitful source of poverty and of the vice and 
crime which result from it. a Jae 

Resolved, That we reiterate our firm deter- 
mination by all lawful means to effect such 
changes in the constitutions and Jaws of our 
country us shall secure to the people their 
equal, God-given rights in the soil. : 

Resolved, That we firmly protest against 
interference in American politics by any 
foreign power, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
and that we denounce with especial indigna- 
tion the arbitrary, unjust and tyrannical 
attempt to interfere with the civ}! rights of 
the Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, to whom, 
with one heart, we pledge our devoted and 
unwavering support. 

It was 10:15 o’clock when the music of the 
approaching procession was heard down 
Broadway, and soon after the two columns 
were marching by the stand. St. Stephen’s 
and the Anti-poverty society were hailed with 
tumultuous applause, and thenceforth until a 
few minutes past twelve, when the last flag 
was carried by, the noise of the cheering and 
hand clapping rose and fell on the air like the 
roar of waves against the ocean beach.. As 
seen from the cottage, the pageant was 
unique. The Anti-poverty society and St. 
Stephen’s carried half a dozen great white silk 
banners lettered in gold, while smaller ones, 
bearing a portrait of Dr. McGlynn, were 
borne in every rank. Never, perhaps, wasa 
larger number of carriages seen in a night 
parade in New York, a_ line passing 
simultaneously with the pedestrians 
almost continuously. Hundreds of <Ameri- 
can flags were waved by women and 
children in the carriages. Indeed, an inspir- 
ing feature of the entire procession was the 
display of innutnerable American flagsof every 
size. One was stretched out, and borne aloft 
onagreat frame, which was carried by a squad 
of men, and on it was painted the legend: 
“Spirit of "%6—Independence Revived.” The 
bearers of the larger American flags that al- 
most invariably appeared side by side with 
the society banuers, waved them from to and 
fro as they passed the stand, while shouts 
went up signifying that this was the fag of a 
country in which there were no subjects to 
any other. When Miss Munier’s choir went 
by in half a dozen park carriages, the young 
ladies waving the Stars and Stripes and ban- 
nerets, there was tremendous cheering. The 
labor unions carried banners of many colors, 
some of them great.spreads of silk borne by 
four or six men. The multitude in the ranks 
pushed by in close order and with but few 
breaks, the formation having been in files of 
eight. Some kept up the cry: “Don’t, don’t, 
don’t go toReme!” The double line moving 
along seemed interminable. The brilliancy 
of the scene and the spirit of enthusiasm 
shown alike by the enormous body of spec- 
tators and the peoplein the procession made 
the spectacle one never to be forgoticn. 

The inscriptions on the transparencies were 
mostly applicable to the occasion. A few 


- were as follows: 


St. Stephen’s: 


The Vilest Criminal Should Be Tried Be- 
fore Exevution; Our Beloved Priest 
Was Condemned Without a Trial. 


e se 
SE CSSSSS SE OS OSHS OBS CHES SHOOCOOSEREEHEHHOTCHESOESOSSEOSEDE 


: What, Isolated? Not Much! 3 
> Our Purses Will Be Opened When Our 
Pastor is Restored. 


Sem osccnancosesceccce 


Caer ecorrecccccccsvcaccgeccerccsssvscccsaccsesoesese® 

? As Much Religion as You Please from 
Rome, But No Politics. 

: Loyal Cathelics, We Are True Americans. : 

: God Bbiess Our Beloved Dr. MgGiynn. ; 

3: Let Father McGiynn Be Restored to St: 

$  Stephen’s, Then He Will Goto Rome. : 


PYOTTTTITTVITIsTerrerrrrrrirrr er errr try) 


The Anti-poverty society: 
The Cross of the New Crusade. The 


Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
' hood of Man. 


CORREO OO OSC OES AHO OEOD Ode SHeEEHEESEDESSSEHOODESSAOHOD 


The trades sections: 


Pee meee ses ee se sanesossccss cess ePaSSSOSSESESOHSHSEOESS 
. . 


: No Politicians Wanted. : 


. e 
Poe eSonasescerceseneeecce ese seeseecsce Seceseoereeese 


@osnenees 


The Land of Every Country Belongs to : 
the People of That Country. : 
: Simeonism Must Go. : 


eerrccoccces e. ecereacesse 
e 


Give Us Back the Soggarth Arocn, : 


i 5'p66 00sec s'6see'os'e'sce 0s oes oes oeeesesesmecssenceeeeese 
: Employes, Not Servants. 
Seeceseseseesesgeorveese @eereaevece @eesevese 


: The Laborer is Worthy of His Hire. 


. 
. 
e 
. 
e 
° 
eeccecce 
. 
e. 
. 
e 
aeesccce @occeneverse Pcccoesececerscas 


° 
@eesserserenes 


: Dr. McGlynn, the Teacher of God’s Truth. 


Perec eevecerecesceocesaseeseessrepesreSsreseseassese 
. 


: No Foreign Interference. 

: - No Politics from Rome. 

PY TETITITIC TTI TTT re 

: Dr. McGlynn, We Will Stand by You 

7 Forever! 

> We Are Coming, a Edward, 100,000 
ore, 


bo} : 
eee aecaseessesevseonescescs Rew eveececcsacseeeraceses 


Py 
e 


OOO OR To eeeeEseeeReseseeeregsesere Sceeesesevesoneson 


: All Honor to Our Patriotie Priest. 


e mi 
SPORE OO rere dere eRe Odes Oa de eeSecesseeebesaseseseeee 


Beacereeessccce eeeeecsescoece ecoescvvcans ae 


“The Earth Is the Common Property of 
All Men.” 
—Pope Gregery the Great. 


wee eee recs serecssceressecccsracce Beer erceesessesee 


“T.and is Rightfully the Property of All 
the Peuple.” 
—Dr. McGlynn. 


Ps 
SCPC EROS OSEEOH SEE EEH SEBS EOEs BODE LeoEssesescreBese® 


eoeereoe ereeesoes 


Ce ceecesacscceesesescese Come ee rerserereraresesce ecce 


“No Individual or Class of Individuals 
can Rightfully Possess the Private 
= Ownership of the Land of a 
Country.”* 
—Bilshop Nulty. 
“Free Land is Swelling High above the 
Politician’s Din, 
“And Tammany can Never Crush Qur 
Glorious Priest—MeGlynn. 


erarececces 


CRORE LO CS COLO CEOHEEOES BECHER F EOE BLES TEHG SHHFEH CHEEEHHD SEOEEEHH SFFHEE CHOREOH BEDOEE 


Cees ereeere eaveossarsese 


we eearecocsreccsrvessccece eee 


The above rhyme was on ten transparen- 
cies. 


: The Land Gods Must Go. 


No Forcign Hand Must Dare Touch the 
American Ballot Box. 


PROPOSES SEES SOLES OSH OER LOEEEOE DEH eoresereEeeetes 


“The Land of a Nation Belongs to the 
People of That Nation.” 
—Archbishop Croke. 


we PCO OOOO CORO OH OR DATE HEHEHE EES enreseesene 


fees veer recesces eoccese 


eoeeensee secacce 


ee acccsccce 


The assembly district organizations: 


Pee reaserrsoncesecceseses Se ees eecccecoe 


No More Tammany Dictation. 


OOOO KOO MO EO arr ea ae Bee eeesaoereseeeeessenveseseerees 


Cece reese ree eeed eres Deer eeseeesoeBsseasevesseeeseeee 


Watch Us This Fall. “Ah, There!” 


SPCC Lee Oe EE HOSES EMBER TBE EEOE DE HE rere nsrererseees 


Pace ee erere ress e sete ese essen ee esss eee eseeereeoeees 


George Did It with His Littie Hatchet. 


x eee e ere reer eee eee ee err eee TS Te ce ry 


; Boodle Politicians Must Go, 


POC COCCO OR HE DESH ESE E EOE OREO EHHErHOSsoorEDEDEHOODE® 


: 
; 
: 
; 
i 


3 Hil to the Priest of the People. 


Ree e wr ee eene er cercne seer eseear ss eOeesss senses seeesss 
° 


Down with Foreign Interference. 


Reeser sssoeses ee Bearer seces ecececves . 


Through Thick and Thin for Dr. McGlynn 
and the Cross of the New Crusade. 


eeeecsese eecrccsases 


Religion, Not Politics, from Rome. 


ee err eaeresscoasrereesesese 


Beteee Cooeeeee Borer e CHOFEe BOF88e C4ehee CHDOES Feesee 


° 
Ceo eer er ccs sabe sesevesece 


The Evening Sun chapel: 


In Union There's Strength. : 


. 
a econee Parmer ee reevrercerevreremseserere er eee REessece 


- THE STANDARD chapel: 


Pr eremerseansasvessessesesesorescsne Peer vesrecesessoen 


: God Made the Land for the People, : 


. . 
ec reeccoencoeee eOcecene ee rccvcece Ce rcecescnaccocs 


When the procession had passed the cottage 
Mr. Archibald read the following from 
Judge James G. Maguire of San Franciso, the 
crowd paying close attention, Mr. Archibald 
speaking in a clear and powerful voice: 


SONOMA Mounratns, June 7, 1887, 
John MeMackin, Esq.—My Dear Sir: 
Your telegram was forwarded to my tem- 
porary retrcatin the mountains on the Sth 
inst. 

I regret exceedingly that important engace- 
ments in California render it impossible for 
me to accept your kind and gratifying invita- 
tion to be with you at the Union square mass 
meeting on the 18th. 
Though unable to be with you in person, I 
unite with all my heart in your. “protest 
against Roman interference in American poli- 
tics.’ 
Our government was, at its foundation 
dedicated to the principles of civil anc 
religious liberty—to political equality and 
fraternity among men of all religious de- 
nominations. 
The fathers of this republic, believing that 
God's truth needed neither bayonets nor 
political prestize-to sustain it, and that, in 
the arena of free discussion, it would find 
lodgment in the hearts and minds 
were created for its reception, 
gave to all religious teachers’ the 
very freedom for which the = saints 
and martyrs of the early Catholic church 
yearned and prayed. To maintain this free- 
dom of conscience, of thought and of wor- 
ship, the Jives, the fortunes and the sacred 
honor of all true Americans are irrevocably 
pledged, and no church has or can have the 
pretext of self-defense to justify its interfer- 
ence in our political affairs. 
But the founders of our relizious liberty re- 
quired a corresponding assurance from citi- 
zens of all religions, iamely, that, in political 
matters, all such citizens should give their an- 
divided allegiance tothe government of the 
United States. 
They required, and our federal constitu- 
tion still requires, every applicant for citi- 
zenship to make oath that le does “absolutely 
andforever renounce and abjure allaliegiance 
and fidelity to every foreign prince, po- 
tentate, state and sovereignty.” 
Of course the moment that any pope or 
cardinal claims political allegiance from, or 
claims. dominion over, the poiitical thoughts 
or words or actsof other men, he becomes, 
and is, within the meaning of our oath of 
allegiance, a foreign potentate, and no man 
can honorably acknowledge either of such 
claims without first entirely renouncing 
his American citizenship. It is  need- 
less to discuss the elfect of yie!ding either 
active or passive obedience in political mat- 
ters to the propaganda or to the pope after 
taking this oath. 
The oath and the act stamp the double 
faced citizen as a perjurer and traitor, un- 
worthy of the confidence or respect of his fel- 
low men. 
This consideration alone should be an all- 
sufficient answer to the unwarrantable claim 
of the present college of cardinals (nearly 
all of whom are natives and citizens of 
Italy), that they have a right to pre- 
vent American Catholics from assisting 
in the organization and campaigns of the land 
and labor party, but for the fact that, with 
full knowledge of their position and obliga- 
tions, these heads of the church seem deter- 


certain 
that 


mined to exercise a temporal authority over 
the political thoughts and actions and votes 
of American Catholics by using, or at least 
threatening to use, their spiritual power of ex- 
communication to enforce their unauthorized 
political mandates. . 

They seem to forget that this spiritual au- 
thority cannot be used, like a dynamite bomb, 
for the enforcement of litical opinions, 
or for the destruction of political or 
personal enemies; that it is a sacred trust. 
which can be used only to enforce compliance 
with the articles of faith and dogmas of the 
church, which have been formally and regu- 
larly declared to be essentiai truths. | 

The incidental temporal authority claimed 
by the propaganda is no part of the Cathohe 
religion, which is concerned solely with 
spiritual matters; with preaching ana teach- 
ing the gospel of Jesus Christ, whe said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” 

No temporal authority was claimed by the 
apostles or by the early fathers of the church, 
and it was not beard of until many centuries 
after the foundation of the church, when it 
grew up by the consent, even at the request, 
of the sovereigns of Catholic countries, not 
in recognition of any temporal right, but 
solely for the greater security of the sov- 
ereigns themselves. , 

It is not essential to, but an injurious ex- 
crescence upon, the religion. 

The chureh lived and flourished and per- 
formed its mission with less division 
of purpose and action before the as- 
sumption of political wers by its popes 
and cardinals than it did afterward, and a 
restoration to its primitive functions would 
vastly increase its numerical strength and 
extend its mora! influence. 

We may be told, however, that Catholic 
members of the land and labor party are not 
to be punished for refusing to violatethe oath 
of allegiance, but for advocating a doctriue 
concerning land and taxation which has been 
condoned by the Catholic church as hereti- 
cal. 

Let us see. If there be heresy in our land 
theory, it must be because some of its ele- 
ments or principles have been expressly con- 
demned by the church as heretical. 

Our party advocates: 

1. The abolition of poll taxes. 

2. The exemption of all kinds of personal 
property from taxation. 

3. The taking ultimately of the entire rental 
value of land by tuxation for public Sad epee 

Have any of these purposes ever been con- 
demned by the regular authorities of the 
church speaking ex cathedra? 

They not only have not been, but in the very 
nature of things they cannot be. 

Imagine a Vatican decree to this effect: 
“Whosoever shall advocate the abolition of 
poll taxes, let him be anathema. Let him be 
excluded from the church while living, and 
when he dies be deprived of Christian buriai.” 
Imagine one to this effect: “Whosoever shall 
advocate the exemption of personal property 
from taxation, let him be anathema,” etc. 

Under this latter decree, if it be found, 
three-fourths of the Catholics in California 
would be excommunicated, for they have ul- 
ready voted for a constitution under which 
growing crops are specifically exempt from 
taxation. What horrible heresy! 

The taxation of land to its full rental 
value would take away from _ private 
Jandlords and = speculators the margin 
which now induces them to monopolize 
the God given natural resources of our 
country, and would keep these resources at all 
times opeu to the use of all our citizens upon 
exactly equal terms, and the people have not 
only the power but the unquestionable legai 
and moral right to redistribute the land in 
this way. 

The supreme court of the United States has 
declared that the people of each state have 
reserved the right to take from all land own- 
ers, by taxation, at any time, the entire rental 
value of all private lands, and that this reser- 
vation is to be regarded as a covenant incor- 
porated by operaiion of law in every deed 
passing to or between private individuals. 

Can it possibly be heretical to advocate the 
enforcement of that covenant? 

Imagine a Vatican decree to this effect: 
“Whosoever shall advocate the taking of the 
rental value of land by taxation for public 
purposes, under the right so to do legally re- 
served by covenant in the deeds to such 
lands, let bim be anathema,” etc. 

Now, as I have said, if there be heresy in 
our land theories it must be because of the 
existence of one of the supposed decrees 
which I have just mentioned, for they cover 
every element of our platform on the land 
question, and every element of what is known 
as Henry George’s land theory. 

Yet, if any such decree were found it would 
be so manifestly absurd that Cardinal Simeoni 
and Archbishop Corrigan would be among the 
first to discredit its genuineness. 

There is, therefore, no question of Catholic 
doctrine involved in our present controversy 
with Rome. 

The question is simply this: Are American 
Catholics under any obligation to obey the 
pope and propaganda in matters of purely 
political concern? In other words: Are Ameri- 
ean Catholics the political chattels of the 
pope! 

n behalf of our entire republic, let Union 
square, answering, send to the Vatican, in 
thunder tones, an indignant and final—No, 
NEVER! } 

Wishing you success, I reinain, very truly 
yours, JAMES G. MAGUIRE. 

Jaines P. Archibald next read a letter from 
Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost, as follows: 

Dr. Jeremiah Coughlin, Chairman: I greatly 
regret my inability to be present at the Mc- 
Glynn demonstration to-night; but Iam heart 
and soul in the cause, and shall not fail to be 
with youto-morrow. Very truly yours, 

Hues O. PENTECOST. 

In response to a general shout for Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, the distinguished clergyman stepped 
forward and said: 

My Dear Friends—When I first heard of 
your intention to make this magnificent 
demor::tration it seemed to me to be an im- 
proper thing for meto be here. Not that I 
disapproved of its object, but because I felt a 
certain degree of bashfulness and diffidence to 
appear ata gathering which seemed to bein 
honor of me. But when I learned that my 
absence would give pain to many thousands 
of my dear friends, I sacrificed my personal 
feelingsand camehere. I thank you from the 
very bottom of my heart for this very ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented manifestation 
of honor and affection. It is more than a per- 
sonal gratification I feel for this great proces- 
sion over a course of four miles. These 30,000 
cr 40,000 people crowded in this squure all 
bear testimony for the great principle of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. You have. asserted in thunder tones, 
and on your banners, and by the notes of your 
music that God has given the land in usufruct 
to men, and that they are robbers and knaves 
who teach otherwise. 

But your demonstration has more particu- 
larly for its object the indorsement of another 
great principle: The church shall not intrude 
upon the domain of the state any more than 
the state shail intrude upon the domain of the 
church. This you have asserted . by your 
parade and by your resolutions. You are not 
here as the enemies, but as the best friends of 
sweet religion. They are the worst friends 
of the church as well as of the state who will 
tellthe teachers of religion that they must 
not enter into a domain that does not belong 
to them. 

It is because those who sit in high places in 
the state and church have too often ignored 
and despised this principle that the state has 
suffered so much disaster and the church so 
much corruption. . 

We are here to purify politics and relicion. 
The failing off of many men from religion has 
heen because they have found themselves con- 
fronted with the alternative of abandoning 
patriotism, scientific research and rational 
liberty on the one hand or religion on the 
other. Cruel alternative! The heart of man 
everywhere hungers for religion, and he is. 
most terrible to man who places before him 
this alternative. ‘ 

. We, if we had our way, would bring back 
men to God. We would do the best we could 


a oe 


for the church by making her what her Mas- 
ter was, teaching Christ’s gospel of solace to 
the poor and menace to the rich. 
. This applause'does not elate me; it fills me 
with a profound sense of gratitude to God for 
putting it in my power to address so vast @ 
multitude and put them in the way of the 
truth. I hope you will goaway fecling that 
you have trod upon sacred ground—the 
ground of Union square, to-night dedicated 
to the great principles of liberty, equality, 
fraternity and justice. (Applause.) ‘ 

And so we end this magnificent gathering, 
which must be pleasing in the sight: of God, 
with a Sabbath morning prayer. In this 
sacred Sabbath I bid you good morning. God_ 
bless you. . 

It was 12:30 when Dr. McGlynn ceased 
speaking, and the crowd, which then numbered - 
nearly 10,000, broke up. 

Among those on the platform were Colonel 
Timothy Lee, James E. Quinn, Rev. Dr. C. P. 
McCarthy, James J. Gahan, Dr. Jeremiah 
Coughlin, Lucien Saniels, James P. Archi- 
bald, Edward King, Dennis Nierney of Yonk- 
ers, John R. Feeny, Michael Clarke, Thomas 
F. Kenny, Abner C. Thomas, John J. Bealin, 
Dr. W. 8S. Gottheil, Dr. John M. Fox, Denis. 
Sheehan, William T. Croasdale, Dr. Henry 
Carey, Walter Carr, John J. McNulty, Samuel 
Gompers, Charles J. Purcell, John McMackin, 
Philip McGrath, James Redpath, Patricle 
Doody, George W. Dunne, Edward Finke- 


stone, Hugh Greenan, Jeremiah Murphy, - 


P. E. Owens of Poughkeepsie, J. V. George, 
Mrs. Margaret Moore, Mrs. . William Me- 
Cube ‘and Henry George and members of 
his family. Mr. George rode over the route 
in an open carriage with James Redpath, 
Albert Johnson and John P. Cranford. 

The chief marshal was Wiliam McCabe, 
the chief aids, Charles L. Miller and Jesse 
Miller, west division, and Charles Brice and 
Matthew Barr, east division; the aides, John 
J. O'Connor, John White, Henry C. Biel, Hugh 
Whorisky, William Dress, Major Harry Ma- 
gee, William J. O'Dair, T. J. Donovan, Fred. 
W. Beins, Charles H. Fernald, W. P. McCon- 
nell, J. C. Meredith, Frank Ferrall. The chief 
marshal of the civic. section was George 
Smith; of the labor section, J. P. Archibald; 
of the Central labor union section, Fred. Hal- 
ler; of the political section, William P. 
O'Meara. 


The five stands contracted for by a firm of - 


carpenters, were not. erected, the explanation 

being given to the committee of arrangements. 

that when one of the firm went to purchase. 
lumber on Saturday afternoon he found that 

none could be had, asthe employes were off 
on their half holiday. . . 

Inspector Murray detailed 1,000. policemen 
to keep the peace during the parade. There 
was not an arrest made of any one having 
any connection with the demonstration, nor, 
indeed, on the entire line of march. 


America’s Warning to the Papal Court. 


The followimg telegram has been sent to 
the cardinal prefect of the propagands? in 
Rome by the committee in charge of th 
demonstration of last Saturday. ea! 

New York, June 22, 1887.—One hundred 
thousand Catholics in mass meeting in. this: 
city Saturday, June 18, have denounced the 


threatened excommunication of Dr. McGlynn, 
with whom they are prepared to stand, and” 
protested against ecclesiastical interference:- | 
with the political rights of American citizens. + 


JEREMIAH COUGHTILY, M. D., - 
JAMES J. GAHAN, - Chairman, 
Secretary. Me 


Still Another Clergzgyman Uplifts the Crosse 
Ow City, Pa.—This city is almost under:the’ 


control of the Standard oil monopoly. The 
land is, as you are aware, underlaid by rich | 


signs of the land and. labor movement. But 
sink or swim I shall continue to work for. it.. 
I have had some experience in public speak- 
ing, having been a preacher for eighteen 
yeurs in the Erie annual conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 1] 
the general theology of the churches better 
than I understand -politics. I understand. 
also that theology and the preaching. of the 
day give some Bible subjects, such as the uni-. 
versal brotherhood of men, the principles of 
equity and a few other things, the cold shoul- 
der. I’know also that many texts of scripture. 
receive an unfair interpretation. [ have 
mentioned this because I intend to begin a 
series of sermons called the “Gospel of equal 
rights of the universal brotherhood, as taught 
in the Bible.” Ican help the cause. better in 
this way than in any other to begin with. 
a J. WHITELY. 


Mr. Murphy on Sunday, and tir. Murphy on 
Mondny. 

GALVESTON, Tex., June 14.—In the New 
York Herald of June 7, under the caption of 
“Q’Brien’s Wisdom,” I find that one Mr. Mur- 
phy assured Mr. O’Brien that up to the. pre- 
ceding Sunday he had beena “George and 
McGlynn” man, but that he had changed his 
opinion afterward. ee 

Tf Mr. Murphy“ meant’ anything at’ all, he 
must have intended to convey the impression 
that up to Sunday he believed that God had 
made the earth for all mankind, but. on Mon-. 
day he conciuded that it was intended fora 
chosen few only. Until Sunday he believed 
that ifaman created anything by his labor 
he was entitled to enjoy it, but on Monday he 
deemed it the proper caper to have to divide 
with a self-appointed aristocracy... Up to 
Sunday Mr. Murphy admits that he wanted a 
stop put to the monopolization of the natural . 
opportunities, but next day he came to the 
decision that the landlord was a pretty good 
sort of a fellow after all, and even the devil 
is not as black as he is painted. . 
Tom MARLEY. 


The Irish Parliamentarians Don’t Want to 
Abolish Landlordism. 


GREENPOINT, L. I.—I was present at the . 
O’Brien demonstration, and when I[ found -: 


that O’Brien refused to attend I felt disap- 
pointed. I have read his statement and yours, | 


aud my judgment is that the “saviors” had - 


captured O’Brien. I was. seven years old, 


when, iike my fellow sufferer and near neigh- - 


bor at that time, Michael Davitt, I was, with 
my parents, evicted from my first home in 
Mayo, near Claremorris, by a specimen of a 
tyrant as.cooland as cruel as Ireland ever 
produced, Bloss Lynch of Baller. At the first 
proclamation ef the doctrine of “the land for 
the people,” I attached myself to the league 
and became an active Worker, handling hun- 
dreds of dollars devoted to the agitation; but. 


later, discovering that. the continuation of 


the system, and not its abolition, was primarily 

the aim of the parliamentary leaders, 1 fell to 

the rear. J. T. 
New South Wales Alive to the Issue. 


ForsBes, New South Wales, April 10.—Our 
‘Jand nationalization association” is composed 
entirely of workingmen, and is rapidly grow- 
ing. We hope to make ourselves felt at the 
next election. The large land holders are 
trying to gull us by shouting protection,” 
but thanks to the lessons you have given. us, 
we will accept no such remedies. An English 
syndicate who have bought up the best lands 
in every direction around our growing town, 
are our greatest foes, but. such an. organiza- 
tion as we are forming will be strong enough . 
to cope with them. 


(Applause.) _ 


deposits of oil and gas, and the owners doall — 
they can to misrepresent the views and de- 


I understand. — 


- Frank Corrom 
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& WORD TO SOUTH CAROLINA. 

It is not many years since the society 
saviors in certain quarters of the south en- 
tered upon a murderous raid against the 
blacks for the purpose of reducing them to 
political subjection. They were so suc- 
cessful that even to this day the colored 
race, which is largely in the majority in 
the state of South Carolina, is completely 
dominated there by the active and vigi- 
lant society saviors of the white race. And 
now anew enterprise, also murderous in 
character, appears to have been inaugu- 
rated in some parts of the south for the 
purpose of reducing the blacks, who con- 
stitute the great body of workers there, to 
a state of industrial subjection. The old 
spirit of chattel slavery is revived in a new 
form, but with all its inhuman concom- 
mnitants. 

Some weeks ago 2 man named Hoover 
was shot in Georgia by a mob. The in- 
formation we get through the press re- 
specting this murder is very meager. De- 
tails of society saving anarchy are not 
gatheged by news distributers with the 
avidity that characterizes those enterpris- 
ing individuals when some one in a work- 
ingmen’s mass meeting, which has been 
lawlessly dispersed by the police, kills one 
of the lawless policemen. But the best in- 
ference that can be drawn from the Asso- 
ciated press dispatches is that Hoover 
was an organizer of the Knights of Labor 
engaged in discussing labor questions be- 
fore an audience of workingmen, which 
was, naturally enough in Georgia, largely 
Composed of negroes. For this offense 
against society he was summarily mur- 
dered by saviors of society. — 

And now we learn that the governor of 
South Cerolina is organizing troops to 
break up assemblies of the Knights of La- 
bor in that state. The pretense is that 
these assemblies are arming themselves to 
murder white men and ravish white wo- 
men. That pretense is well understood. 
It is as absurd as it is stale. It is the manu- 
factured excuse for murdering black men. 
The true inwardness of this malicicus in- 
timidation of the negroes under legal 
forms leaks out in one of the dispatches in 
astatement to the effect that when the 
white men have been killed and the white 
women ravished by the colored Knights of 
Labor, the colored knights intend to take 
possession of the land that belongs to their 
intended victims. This throws a flood of 
light on the situation in South Carolina. 
The fact is, evidently, that the black 
Knights of Labor are learning, like their 
white brothers at the north, that the land 
belongs to all the people—to the worker 
as well as to the idler, to the black 
as well as to the white. That 
they propose to recover their natural 
Fight to the land on which thev were born 
and out of which they must live in the 
same peaceable manner that is proposed 
by the Knights of Labor everywhere, is 
clear enough; but they must be accused of 
contemplated violence us an excuse for 
using violence against them. Gentlemen 
of South Carolina—you of the lily hand 

‘and azure blood—vour tricks are under- 
stood by the workingmen of the north and 
east and west, and if you persist in them— 
if you persist in thus outraging popular 
government—you will soon hear with an 
emphasis that you cannot mistake, from 
the mudsills whom you despise but a little 
less than the blacks only on account of the 
color of their skin. 

Your past outrages on the colored race 
were denounced by the republican part; 
from partisan motives alone. That party 
cared no more for the southern negro, ex- 
cept as an election perquisite, than it cared 

_ for the northern mechanic. lt might 
raise the negro outrage cry now if by do- 
ing so it could get the negro vote or 
strengthen its voting power in the north. 

But hopeless of such a result it is silent, 

and it will remain silent about these out- 
rages upon the workingmen of the south. 

There is a power here, however, that 

South Carolina society saviors will hear 
from, and that speedily, if it once comes to 
be fully understood that free specch and 
political or industrial organization and 
agitation are to be prohibited in South 
Carolina. That power is the spirit of true 
democracy that now animates the workers 
of all sections. 

——————X———e 
ALETTER in the St. LouisGlobe-Democrat 
describes Baltimore's ground rent system. 

To those who favor a single tax on ground 
rents it gives some valuable hints. 

In Baltimore, forty thousand houses 
stand on ground the use of which is rented 
by the owners of the buildings. Up to 
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three years ago lots were deeded subject to 
@ perpetual ground rent. <A Jaw was then 
passed by the legislature restricting leases 
made thereafter to fifteen years, with one 
renewal. Ground rents, of course, are 
salable. Recently at an auction a rent of 
$30 a year brought $640, one of 312 brought 
$400, and one of $40.25 brought $880. Of 
the transactions in a week at the real es- 
tate exchange, not more than one in three 
were in fee simple, the rest being of 
ground rents or of houses subject to ground 
rents. 

The typical real estate transaction in Bal- 
timore is as follows: The owner of a house 
and lot sells the house outright, but 
his valuation of the lot is put at six per 
cent interest, which the buyer pays annu- 
ally. In addition, the buyer pays taxes 
and insurance and makes the repairs. 

While paying a high interest on the origi- 
nal valuation of a lot, the buyer is not 
afterward called upon to pay more. The 


owner of a building standing on a lot sub-’ 


ject to irredeemable ground rent, himself 
takes the increase in value above the 
ground rent. 

Real estate is cheaper relatively in Balti- 
more than anywhere else in the United 
States. Laud values generally have 
been kept down through the supply of new 
houses erected by capitalists and sold sub- 
ject to ground rents. Baltimore houses 
are sold every day in the year for less than 
the cost of building them. A man puts up 
a row of houses at $1,200 apiece on ground 
that cost him $1,000 a lot. Hesells each 
house at $200 less than it cost him,: but 


replaces his loss by taking $90 a year 


ground reat. 

The Baltimore system conclusively 
proves that the possession of land merely, 
and not absolute ownership, is enough to 
insure even the building of a great city 
upon it. It shows also how easily the 
dog-in-the-manger policy is dropped by 
real estate speculators if another plan pays 
better. 


While vacant land is withheld fora rise’ 


in cities generally, in Baltimore the specu- 
lative element is bent on using land in 
order to acquire gilt-edged ground rents. 
The thousands of vacant lots in all parts of 
Chicago and the thousands of cheaply 
constructed houses in Baltimore's com- 
pactly built streets teach the same lesson— 
that men will quickly find the most direct 
way to gain wealth. A premium on 
a scarcity of land makes a show of vacant 
lots; a premium on the products of 
labor results in an abundance of them. 


In the past few weeks the news purvey- 
ors have done some things worth noting 
and remembering. The letter of the pope 
to Archbishop Corrigan was printed by so 
many of our old party exchanges that the 
inference is warranted that it was sup- 
plied to every journal of the country re- 
ceiving Associated press service. The 
lecture of Edward Atkinson, delivered be- 
fore the Central labor lyceum of Boston, 
in which ‘his figures pleased the classes, 
was evidently extended a similar welcome 
by those who must guess what news will 
not be blue-penciled to a skeleton by the 
editors. A few days after the O’Brien in- 
cident telegrams were printed even in the 
smaller daily papers of the far west de- 
scribing an impossible meeting of ‘‘dele- 
gates from each of the assembly districts 
of New York representing the union labor 
party,” at which ‘‘resolutions were passed 
commending Mr. O’Brien and denouncing 
the doctrine of George and the social- 
istic organizations.” A meeting of the 
obscure Fifth ward branch of the land 
league, which was addressed by ‘“ex- 
Senator” Grady, in denunciation of Mr. 
McMackin, also received wide advertising. 
The Evening Telegram, on the Tuesday 
after the O’Brien affair, printed over a sen- 
sationally leaded article referring to it a 
three-inch heading in large display type, 
evidently arranged with malice prepense 
to deceive the careless reader. ‘‘O'’Brien is 
Right!” filled the top line; “So the Labor 
Leaders are Beginning to Think” followed, 
with line upon line more of the same tenor. 
There was not a word in the body of the 
article to substantiate the heading; on the 
contrary, the one fact reported from a la- 
bor source contradicted it. The Herald of 
the next morning printed a column of 
what it called ‘‘Loud Praise for O’Brien 
from the Press of the Country”—extracts 
from the editorials of papers uniformly 
inimical to the united labor party. Hardly 
more than bare mention, couched in dull, 
ty pe-worn terms, was made by the NewYork 
land monopoly press of Rev. Mr. Pen- 
tecost’s remarkable address at the Academy 
of Music. The magnificent flights of ora- 
tory which delight the audiences who listen 
to Dr. McGlynn at the Academy would be 
lost to the world were they not re- 
corded elsewhere than in the daily 
papers. When, however, a_ passing 
allusion was made by that fascinating 
speaker to the state of affairs in Russia, a 
distorted report of his words quickly found 
its way to the breakfast tables of the soft- 
handed caste. The Associated press sent 
out a dispatch over the country on last 
Saturday night saying that ‘not more 
than 6,000 persons were ‘in line” in the 
great parade. The editorof the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut is telling his readers that 
Dr. McGlynn has not eloquence, nor Jearn- 
ing, nor any characteristic out of the com- 
mon, and that he has been raised to promi- 
nence for no other reason than his collision 
with an archbishop. The agitation of the 


Anti-poverty society is not passed over in | 


utter silence by the out-of-town press, but 
the significance of its overflowing meet- 
ings, of its enthusiasm, of the multitude of 
converts to its;principles, and of the com- 
motion it is creating in every circle in the 
city, is sunk in a vain attempt to scoff at 
it. The discussion of the land for the peo- 
ple by the pro-poverty press is in terms 


meant to alarm and bewilder the unthink- 


_ present in large numbers. 


‘of the 


ing—*‘the confiscation of property,” “land 
communism,” “robbing the farmer of his 
land” and “taxing his home away from the 
workingman.” The demagogues who have 
thrust themselves into prominence as the 
apologists of monopolies are deferentially 
spoken of as the defenders of the rights of 
property; the men who are battling for the 
rights of the people are rewarded by seeing 
their names continually coupled with the 
few extremists who cry for a revolution 
of blood. . 

Is this an enlightened age? Are men to- 
day mentally free? Are not the apathetic 
majority in America knit to prejudice and 
inaction by invisible chains ot bondage 
forged by masters who rule even their 
thoughts? If the citizens of our republic 
would answer such questions aright, let 
them but contemplate the conditions out- 
lined in the facts here presented. 


_ THE police arrangements at labor parades 
pass all understanding. At the McGlynn 
parade on the 18th there were very few 
policemen at points where they would 
have been useful to prevent confusion be- 
tween the procession and the cars, but at 
points where none were needed they were 
For example, 
though a long line of policemen was posted 
at the Union league club corner, they were 
as scarce as huckleberries in February all 
along First avenue.. 


. Upon learning from the daily papers 
that the beer habit is an essential charac- 
teristic ef anarchists, and from the same 
source that the people of New York are 
every Sunday engaged in a wild rush for 
beer, the man up a tree might well sup— 
pose that every New Yorker is an an- 
archist. - 


THE Leader on Saturday last came out 
with a greatly improved typographical 
appearance, and at the reduced price of 
one cent. It has purchased an improved 


perfecting Hoe press, and the only obsta-- 


cle to its attaining the largest circulation 
of any evening paper in New York is now 
removed. We wish the Leader every 
success. It has been very useful in the 
past, and will have in the future even 
greater opportunities of usefulness open 
to it. | 


A Debate on the Tariff. 

Mr. F. A. Herwig came from Philadelphia 
last Tuesday, and Mr. Johu Jarrett from 
Pittsburg, to try conclusions on the relation of 
a protective tariff to wages. The audience 
was a smallone. Hardly any of those. pres- 
ent seemed to be protectionists, but the few 
who manifestly were, did nobly in the ap- 
p/ause. 

Mr. Herwig opened the debate by declaring 
himself a workingman who had been converted 
to free trade by trying to prove to himself the 
benefit of protection. He claimed that it is 
impossibég to protect labor,and that the laborer 
gets only injury from the tariff; showed how 
the average percentage of labor’s share in 
protected goods is only eighteen per cent 
price, while the average duty. 
is seventy-eight per cent; alluded to our 
helpless condition as to making gun steel after 
twenty-five years of protection. Inspite of this 
we have now neither plant nor skilled labor 
for this work, and have to pay the Bethlehem 
company a million and a half dollars bonus to 
induce them to import labor and build a plant. 
If a co-operative society were to ask for such 
assistance it would be called communistic. 
Mr. Herwig spoke feelingly of the wretched 
condition of Pennsylvania coal miners, and 
wound up with an eloquent appeal for a single 
direct tax. 

Mr. Jarrett thought that our workingmen 
suffer because we still import too many 
goods, and that we ought to have yet higher 
duties. He declared absolute free trade to 
be imnossible, and asserted that no one. 
wanted such a thing. His address was de- 


.voted largely to a presentation of figures, re- 


lating chiefly to the comparative wages in 
puddling iron here and in England. 

Fifteen minutes was given to each side for 
rejoinder, Mr. Herwig taking his share to ad- 
vocate the independence of American work- 
ingmen, who, if set free, he thinks can take care 
of themselves; and Mr. Jarrett taking issue 
with this proposition, and with the additional 
one that protection tends to create milion- 
aires and paupers. 


Ie American Citizenship Threatencd f 


PHILADELPHIA, June 14.—1 notice that the. 


New York Herald editorially says that the 
“Dr. McGlynn” episode is a rebellion against 
Rome and that the issue to be decided is 
whether the pope is or is not the bead of the 
ehurch. 

Is the citizenship of a man lost upon his be- 
coming a Catholic pricst? 1f so the Catholic 
church is an alarming menace to American 
institutions. If a priest’s citizenship is ad- 
mitted, but it is pronounced contrary to the 
doctrine or policy cf the Catholic church for 
him to take an active part in politics, why 
have not Archbishop Corrigan and the larger 
part of the Catholic priests of America and of 
Ireland been summoned to Rome long since to 
answer for their gross violations of their 
doctrine or policy? W. R. P. 


From the Antipodes. 


Wacca WaaGa, New South Wales, April 
18.—I have sold many copies of “Progress 


and Poverty” and ‘Social Problems.” The’ 


seed is sown, and nowhere have you more ar- 
dent disciples than in Australia. Of course, 
the scope for your exertions is greater where 
you are, but there is no English-speaking 
country where your teachiugs are more 
wanted or where they would have more ef- 
fect in proportion to population than in Aus- 
tralia. Our land is being slowly rolled into 
estates of 50,000 to 300,000 acres, out of which 
enormous fortunes are being made yearly, 
while the value of the land is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. M. HuNTER. 


Twe Kinds of Intelligence. 

STATEN ISLanp, N. Y., June 15.—In your 
issue of last Saturday, J. E. M. writes: “A 
few weeks ago I was called to southern Cali- 
fornia, and there it was again—a ‘boom’— 
real estate rising in value enormously. I met 


a friend, who was an intelligent man, an ex- 


cellent artisan, a faithful, frugal and efficient 
worker, who was leaving the district because 
he could not get fairly remunerative wages 
for his labor, and was trying to reach an out- 
of-the-way part of the state.” 

This man’s intelligence must be of a differ- 
ent order from that of a friend of mine who 
has gone to southern California for the very 
same reason that J. E. M’s friend was leaving 
it, t. e., to make money. But how different are 


their methods. No “faithful,” “efficient” 


work for my “intelligent” friend! He has 
brought land at #17 a foot: within a few 
weeks has refused $40 for it, and was, at last 
accounts, thinking of selling at $55. 

My friend saysI am a woman and know 
nothing of affairs, and therefore cannot see 
how “ridiculous” are your land theories. I 
admit that 1am a woman and know but little 
of affairs, and I think that for those very rea- 
sons] can more clearly see the right and wrong 
in public questions, the warnings of conscience 
not being stified by self-interest, and-the eye 
of my mind not being blinded by the sophis- 
tries of the business code of morals. My 
friend, I fear, will continue to call the idea of 
a single tax on land values “ridiculous” until 
it forms the platform from which the candi- 
date of the new party will step to the presi- 
dential chair. I am trusting to the satne 
mighty argument to convince another friend 
who is troubled because you are “‘a rhetorician 
and not a thinker.” Woman. 
Another Clergyman Speake Out. 

From a Sermon by Rev. W. E. Lincoin, Painesville, O. 

We in America, overlooking most manifest 


tendencies, seem to ima; ine that the condition | 


of the degraded labor of Europe cannot be 
reached in republican America, Yet in New 
Engiand [ have seen chiidren from seven to 
eleven years old, maie and female, worked 
eleven hours per day the whole year through, 
and if they dropped more than three threads 
they were lashed with a scourge of leather. 
In one large factory I found only three able 
to read and write. Noschooling for these 
poor children; the harsh grasp of monopoly 
was crushing their minds and souls, leaving 
only a machine. The immorality of the older 
girls and boys brought up in such surround- 
ings, may be imagined. All this in repub- 
lican America, screaming itself hoarse 
over the glorious freeing of the black 
slaves by the grand old party. .. .- 
Now, the cure for all this misery and woe lies 
in the observance of that natural law which 
gives to every man the fruits of his labor. 
. . « The burden of taxation should not be 
imposed upon labor and capital, but should 
rest upon that which society as a whole has 
produced—the value or unearned increment 
ofland. . . . You callusaset of com- 
mon robbers. Now, dear friend, which of us 
is the robber, you who take for your owa use 
that which you have not earned—the value of 
land—or ive, who insist that you shall surren- 
der that to society which society has pro- 
duced?.  .  . Whenwe shall have taken 
all taxation off labor and capital and appro- 
priated the rent of land for the common use, 
prostitution will well nigh cease. I speak 
from large knowledge gained from my 
brethren, city missionaries in the largest city 
of the world, and from my own experience as 
a city missionary. Crimes of violence will be 
‘almost unknown. Again I speak from ex- 
perience; and drunkenness will toa very large 
extent cease. 


sua Hew They Talk on the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco Argonaut. 

Dr. McGlynn’s offense is purely political. 
He entertains opinions concerning the tenure 
of taxation of land. He has the right to en- 
tertain them; they involve no question of 
faith, and the pope of Rome has no business 
to interfere with them or to suppress them. 
Within political lines in America the apostolic 
see has no possible right of meddling; the 
“sacred congregation of the propaganda,” 
composed of Italian priests, has no right to 
dictate opinions upon any mere political or 
party question, and when the hierarchy of 
the papal church undertakes to put its spirit- 


.) @abnose into the political affairs of this coun- 


try the -Ai‘gonaut lias the right to pull it. If 
all the popes—two hundred and sixty of 
them—from St. Peter in the year 41 to Leo 
XIII in the year 1887, were consolidated into 
one great pope, and all their noses were cast 
into one great nose, and if the Argonaut was 
the humblest weekly journal in the world— 
which it is not—and had the smallest circula- 
tion—which it has not—and was edited by a 
man of smallest brain and least courage— 
which it is not-—its editor would have the 
right to pull that great papal nose till it 
should sneeze in penitent contrition. 


An Epoch-Making'Brotherhood. 
Reynolds’ Weekly, London, 

There has just been founded in{New York 
©The Anti-poverty society,” which, if we mis- 
‘take not, is destined to be an epoch-making 
‘brotherhood. . . . Ina word, the Anti- 

poverty socicty is creedless and prayerless, 
but it “vindicates the ways of God to man” by 
demonstrating that human misery is the re- 
‘sult, not of nature’s niggardliness, but of 
“man’s inhumanity to man.” . . . We 
hail with hope and warm satisfaction 
the. movement over the destinies of 
‘which: the ‘soggarth aroon is to _ pre- 
side. It supplies a platform on which good 
men of every religion and of none may cor- 
dially mect and devote themselves to the task 
of destroying monopoly, and thereby eradi- 
cating poverty. The probiem is by extirpat- 
ing the “classes” to enthrone the “masses.” 
How is this to be done? Simply by giving 
-every human being an equal interest in every 
monopoly of nature. The sites of towns, ag- 
ricultural land, railways, mines, forests, lakes 
and rivers, and all that they contain, must 
ceuse to belong to the few, and be irrevocably 
vested in theall. 


The Landlord Gets It All. 
Brockwayville, Pa., Reeord, 
It isa favorite platitude that gocd profits 
to employers mean good wages to employes. 
-The Maumee rolling mill company of Toledo, 
O., estimates the difference in cost of produc- 
ing iron with natural gas and coal as follows: 
Coul, £5.25 per ton of iron produced; natural 
gas, $1.90; saving, $3.50 per ton. Yet if a 
puddler asks twenty-five cents advance on his 
wages out of this $3.35 saved he is promptly 
refused. The profit is solely and exclusively 
for the men who own the land on which the 
natural gas is found, and for the manufac- 
turer. If iron would go down in price, or 
wages go up, the consumer or the employer 
might share the benefit of natural gas; but as 
it is it seems God made the gas for a few rich 
companies, and as before, the poor can beg. 
Meanwhile somebody is getting rich $3.35 per 
ton faster than before natural gas was discov- 
ered. 
A Move in the Right Direction. 
Wichita, Kan., Labor Press. 

An Anti-poverty society was recently start. 
edin New York by Henry George, James Red- 
path and Dr. McGlynn, together with the 
most foremost reformers in the land. This 
labor movement is undoubtedly in the right 
direction. Poverty in a country like ours, 
teeining with the choicest gifts of nature is 
useless, and can be removed by justice and 
truth as the ruling power in our legislative 
bodies. It is alsoa crime against the people, 
by unscrupulous and false ideas regarding the 
making and distribution of wealth which re- 
sults in criminal laws made by boodle states- 
men. 

Will Edward Atkinson Make a Spectrum 
: Analysis of These :Profits?¢ 
Hradstreet’s. 

‘The last annual report of the Elyton land 
company of Birmingham, Ala., shows that 
‘and companies well situated and conducted 


are profitable. This company started fifteen 
years ago with a cash capital of $100,000. 
The real estate sales during the past year 
have been $4,866,955, four times those of any 
previous year in its history. During the year 
the company distributed free to its stockhold- 
ers $500,000 of water works stock, worth par, 
paid in cash dividends 3i,320,000, invested 
$250,000 in permanent improvements, and set 
aside as reserved profits $3,614,395.58, making 
a grand total of #5,684,395.58 as the visible re- 
sults. of one year’s work. It is estimated that 
the property of the company to-day is worth 
$15,000,000. 
Anti-Poverty in Philadciphtia. 

The second meeting of the Philadelphia 
Anti-poverty society was held on Sunday 
evening last, at McCaull’s opera house. Mr. 
William Atkinson presided. The meeting 
was well attended, and the audience gave 
unmistakable evidences of intelligent ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Wingate, in opening, referred to an ad- 
dress which he had made before the conven- 
tion of sanitary engineers recently held in 
Philadelphia. He felt it, he said, a much 
greater honor to address this audience. “This 
movement,” he continued, ‘‘emanated from a 
great city and thrives in great cities. Great 
men generally come from small towns, but in 
this movement the leaders were from the 
cities. A movement so fortunate to have such 
well equipped leaders as Henry George and 
Father McGlynn was certain to amount to 
something. It seems as if the people were 
hungry to hear this new gospel.” 

Mr. Louis F. Post then addressed the meet- 
ing, illustrating his remarks with anecdotes, 
and receiving hearty outbursts of applause. 
He said that while in the procession in New 
York city on Saturday night, he saw throwa 
upon @ canvass an inscription reading, ‘‘To 
abolish poverty—work,” and he added, “If a 
man’s work would abolish poverty there would 
be none in the United States to-day.” “Work,” 
he said, “‘is one thing to be used, but it alone 
would not abolish poverty.” 

Defining what he meant by poverty, he said 
it was harder to get a living now than it used 
to be. Men are more dependent upon their 


| employers, ‘‘and the poverty which we would 


abolish by removing its cause includes not 
only relative poverty, but penury, want, and 
the crime jwhich coines fromit. We would 
like to get a condition of things when it would 
not be necessary to lock our doors when we 
fo to sleep.” 

Speaking under the head of immigration 
and the proposition to stop it, he said: “We 
stop goods from coming to keep wages up, 
and how are you going to keep wages up 
while men are allowed to land and come in 
competition? There is something else besides 
work,” he said, ‘to abolish poverty—there 
tnust be the material to work upon, and that 
material is the surface of the éarth.” This led 
on to a discussion of the land question, and, 
in conclusion, Mr. Post answered a number of 
questions bearing upon the subject. : 


The Irish Press on the O’Brien Incident. 

The Dublin Freeman’s Journal of June 6 
contains an account of the O’Brien episode. 
One “Mr. McMickan,” it relates, “the presi- 
dent of one of the labor unions,” insisted on 
presiding at the meeting. Mr. O’Brien ob- 
jected, but the committee, ‘‘who were chiefly 
Englishmen,” refused to give way and Mr. 
O’Brien did not attend. The incident is said 
to have caused some éxcitement and Mr. 
O’Brien’s firmness was applauded. 

Commenting on the incident United Ireland 
remarks that “Father McGlynn’s alliance 
would be somewhat dearly bought 
at the price of forfeiture of the sympathy of 
the supreme pontiff, and the sympathy, en 
couragement and assistance of our devoted 
priesthood and hierarchy here at home.” 
Also that Mr. George’s “eloquent vindication 
of the ‘sacred right’ of rack-renters and the 
glorious freedom of exercise of eviction, is his 
answer to the cry of the homeless Irish peas- 
ants for sympathy and assistance.” 


The Little Anti-Poverty Society of One. 

LANSFORD, Carbon Co., Pa.—Mayor Hewitt 
isa big gun—vice-presicdent, I believe, or at 
least, one of the directors of our company, 
the Lehigh coal and navigation. He has 
abolished poverty in his own house by shift- 
ing some of it to this heaven-favored but 
man-cursed place. I don’t believe that the 
sun shines on a spot of equal area that con- 
tains more wealth or more poverty. The 
largest vein of coal yet discovered is here, 
but we, the miners, don’t get the benefit of 
it. It seems that the easier the coal is to get 
the harder the men must work. With all our 
great inventions and labor-saving machinery 
more people are starving than when man had 
nothing but his finger nails. C. C. McHvuGuH. 


The Doctrine Suits Him. 


For many years I have been an unbeliever 
in orthodox Christianity, and I have been 
made so mainly by the inconsistency of its 
professed followers. But the doctrine of 
McGlynn and Pentecost suits me! If that is 
Christianity, I am 1 Christian! I am from 
Protestant stock, but I have long since ceased 
to be a sectarian, and rejoice to know that I 
have lived to see the time when a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant minister can both 
stand upon one platform and proclaim tke 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
mankind, pure and simple, with the incompre- 
hensibles left out. T. B. JONSON. 


Anti-Poverty in Texns. 
Mason, Tex., June 9.—The inclosed #3 are 
for our initiation into the Anti-poverty soci- 


ety. We wish to be taken into full fellowship 
with the apostles of land and labor reform. 
We propose afterward to organize « club in 
this place, and want a quantity of tracts for 
general distributicn. A. A. Cary, 
Lovis GRAEBNER, 
J. A. Moore. 


That’s Right—Push the Good Work. 

Lona Istanp City, N. Y., June 15.—I am 
anxious to start an agitation in this town 
based on the principles of the united labor 
party. All persons who wish to co operate in 
organizing «a Henry George club should send 
me their names and addresses. 

W. T. CHADSEY, 
Dutch Hills P. O., Long Island City. 


The Twenty-third Elects Delegates, 

At the regular weekly meeting of the 
Twenty-third district association of the 
united labor party on Monday evening, Henry 
George, Joseph Hess and Frederick C. Leu- 
buscher were elected delegates to the state 
convention to be held in Syracuse in August, 
and W. O. Eastlake, A. J. Steers and Jerome 
O'Neill were chosen as alternates. 


Jersey City to Take a Hand. 

E. T. Havers and Joseph Dana Miller of 86 
Edgeworth avenue, Jersey City, N. J., have 
issued a call to all those who are “wholly or 
partially conversant with the new political 
economy,” and who would like to organize a 
land and labor club, to send in their names, 
Active work wi!] commence at once. 


The Title Deed and the Strike. 

Said a Musty Title Deed to an Incipient 
Strike, ‘It is wicked to deprive men of op- 
portunitics to work.” , 

“Indeed,” replied the Incipient Strike, 
“Then you should go out of business.” 


inaugurate a strike.” 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The dust lies thick about the doors of Fifth 
avenue mansions, the sparrows makea play 
ground of the drawing room window sills the 
Fiano is closed, the dining room silver locked 
up and Vanity Fair, with its pet pug, its band 
boxes, its mirrors, its high-heeled slippers, its 
fans and its teatray has gone to grace fairer 
and cooler scenes.—{Morning Journal. 


Lord and Lady Stafford of England paid a 
visit to Castle garden the other day under the 
escort of Mayor Hewitt. Lady Stafford made 
a liberal present to a penniless Irish immi- 
grant with tive children. 


An unusually large number of people h 
decided to spend the summer vachline: Me 
and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt are fitting their 
beautiful Alva fora long cruise to the Medi- 
terranean, through the Suez canal, thence to 
the Indian ocean, and around to China and 
Japan, Be se returning by way of the Pa- 
cific. The journey isa long one, but a gay 
party has been made up for it, and frequent 
Stops will be made at interesting places. Mr, 
and Mrs. Georre Gould will cruise in their 
poet yacht, the Hildegarde. Mr. and Mrs, 

Valter Watrous, nee Miss Livingston, are 
spending the honeymoon on their yacht, and 

r. and Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt. will take 
several short journeys from Newport on their 
yacht.—[{Morning Journal. 

William Chambers of Greenock, Scotland, 
was arrested for sleeping in a stairway. Hay- 
ing no defense, except that he had no work 
and no home, he was sentenced to five dayg 
imprisonment and warned not to do it again, 


Mr. Albert Sully, the railway magnate, is 
not only rich, but generous. He gave hig 
favorite niece a check for $50,000 when she 
was graduated from school the other day. 
It was a genuine, happy commencement day 
for her. 

The health officer and overseer of the poor 
of West Troy have been investigating the 
baby farms of that village. Many of the chil- 
dren were barely alive, and in two cases tha 
legs and arms of the infants were nearly 
eaten away.—[Rochester Union and Adver- 


tiser. 

Some few good Americans who have a 
thought for the welfare of the home resorts 
are returning from abroad. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet, after dining at Marlborough 
house with the prince and princess of Wales, 
and their sister, Miss Belle Wilson, are now on 
the homeward journey. Miss Louise Ryder is 
already here, and it is said that Miss Winslow 
and Miss Belle Grant are to return next 
month. Miss Mai Blanchard-Thomsen, Misa 
aley Brady and Miss Morgan are still in Lon- 

on. 

It is surprising how few complaints are 
made by most tenants. Many of them dare 
not speak for fear of exciting the ill will of 
their neighbors or the landlord. Too well they 
know that a complaint of bad smells or other 
evils means summary eviction. The number 
of expulsions of tenants in New York anaual- 
ly far exceeds the record of Irish evictions. 
When the question is asked, “Is there any 
sickness here?’ the constunt answer is, even 
among the poor Italians, ‘‘No malade.” Only 
with difficulty can one ascertain when deaths 
have occurred among neighbors, and a visitor 
may go through a tenement which is almost a 
charnel house without suspecting that any- 
thing is wrong. Another notable thing is the 
patience and apathy of the tenants. One 
often hears the remark, ‘‘Poor people. must 
live poor,” and they speak of the loss. of their 
children or their relatives ina tone which is 
most pathetic.—[Morning Journal. 

A gambling house, consisting of two barges, 
is anchored on the flats of Weehawken. A 
tug boat with steam up is kept in readiness to 
tow the barges out of the jurisdiction of New 
Jersey in case of a raid. 

A train on the Southern Pacific railway was 
successfully robbed on June 18. W. Newhbur- 
ger of New York lost a gold watch, several 
diamonds, and 875 in cash. Mr. Mayer of 
Cincinnati was relieved of 335. R. L. Arm- 
stead of New York gave up $20. Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s car was also plundered. 


News comes from Newport of considerable 
gayety there. The casino is opened and ten- 
nis is in full swing, .. The casino is not-so fash- 
ionable as it was at one time, the cottagers 
considering it better to spend the morning un- 
der their owWn vine and fig tree, as it were. 
Most of the cottagers are there for the sum- 
mer, and there is already talk of several pri- 
vate balls and a grand garden fete to be 
givenin aidof a charity. Saratoga is regaining 
much of its old-time prestige, and a number of 
fashionable as well as noted people are booked 
to spend the summer there. Long Branch, 
Narragansett and Richfield have their old 
friends again this year, and at Bar Harbor 
the season is already in full swing. Even 
poor, abused Coney Island is to have its fash- 
ionable residents at the Oriental this year.— 
[Morning Journal. 

In a single tenement house opposite St. 
John’s park, New York, there were in 1886-7 
ten cases measles, eight cases bronchitis, two 
cases viooping cough, two. cases gastritis, 
one case tonsilitis, one case rheumatism. 

It costs over several thousand dollars to 
run a four-in-hand coach fora season of six 
weeks, 

The tract. of land known as the Denton 
farm, recently added by Judge Hilton to his 
magnificent Woodlawn park, has already been 
“landscaped” with the judge’s characteristic 
energy and taste. Roadways, silvery little 
lakes, miniature but lively cataracts, stone 
bridges massive enough to have been built by 
Roman legions, attract the eye near at hand, 
while its wider sweep ranges from the Adiron- 
dacks to the Catskills. Judge Hilton pur- 
chased several acres here to begin with, and 
his annua! additions have been nearly. as ex- 
tensive as his original purchase.—[New York 
Herald. 

Out of sixty-six foundlings received into the 


‘Philadelphia hospital, thirty-five died during 


the first year. Most of the deaths were from 
marasmus, 2 scientific name for starvation. 


Several American duchesses are to: be in 

wed to the queen’s garden parties during the 
ubilee. 

: The pawnbroker is aow laying in his sum 

mer stock of winter clothing.—[Omaha Bee. 4 

Dr. Dix, the rector of Trinity church, New 
York, receives a salary of 330,000 a year. 
His assistants get $5,000 each. 

Martin Hughes, sixty-two years old and 
helpless, was found lately in a cellar in 
Lawrence, Mass. -His son had deserted him 
and the old man had been without food and 
water for eight days. His thumb and several 
fingers had been broken and gangrene had 
Set in. 

Philadelphia socicty has been indignant 
over the arrest of Mr. Hollingsworth Siter: 
for fast riding in the park. Mr. Siter was ous 
riding with one of the wealthiest heiresses in 
Philadelphia when a policeman stopped them 
and took both their names. Warrants were 
issued for the arrest of both, but before they 
could be served the young lady had sailed for 
Europe. 


Labor in Pennsylvania. 

Sharon, P2., Correspondence Pittsburg Post. , 

Speaking to a man prominent in the Amal- 

amated association, he said: “I tell you, if 
foreign labor continues to. come In upon us 
here as it hus. been doing for the past. few 
months, we may expect to experience a de- 
pression in manufacturing circles which will 
rot only smother the business interests cf the 
town but also play havoc with the toiling 
masses. Why, look at it now. An Americal 
laborer can’t live on Jess than $1.50 a day and 
support a family, while a Bohemian, Hua, or 
an Italian wouid live on forty centsa day and 
support a large family beside. In neariy 
our mills and furnaces it will be hard for 

ou to find an American laborer. They have 

en gradually pushed aside until hardly @ 
man remains of American birth or affiliation. 
To be sure, the skilled labor is principally 
American yet, but will it always be so? 
foreign element, too, is the one which 1s coD- 
tinually inaugurating strikes, and in nine 
cases out of every ten you will find that when 
violence is resorted to to accomplish a de- 
sired end the ringleaders will be found to be 
of the lowest possible origin in the rubbish 
and garbage of Europe, as it were. ‘They 
don’t know when they have enough, and can’t 
tell when they have a good thing. Takea 
man of this class and I don’t care what wages 
he receives, you can, by a word, incite him to 


Tae Three Te. 


Pr. Huotington of Grace church tells work- 
‘that what is necded for the abolition of poverty 
De ubrec qs—toil, tbrift and temperance.—(Pro-pov- 


d little ts stood all in a row, 
\Jay Gould picked up the first one; 
* geied with his brain to make others go 
A dig what he afterwards won. 
litule t tickled tall Cyrus Fiel 
el with all his might; ae 
: kneeled *neath roof which he 
 geil’d 
whitewashed so morally bright. ~___ 
ghird little t pleased miserly Pain e, 
bo plain Miss Temperance wed; 
Jong on the scraps which hunger did 
‘ fain, ws 
ti) be dropped down ’mong the dead. ~~ 
‘qbousands of men are passing Grace 
church, 
sbuncry, afevered and tired, 
ethree fs their life, yet still in the search . 
comfort they long have desired; 
-garching along, are singing the song 
pardened and sad little ts: 
we us a chance, and mend cruel wrong, 
bat we may with others have ease! 
3 Ina Howanp. 


LAVENDERS YARN. 


uein the sixties the reading room of 
th& McNell’s hotel was the nightly 
pering place of as congenial a collec- 
efcharacters as ever played checkers 
pan yarns. Most of them were known 
each other only by some soubriquet 
ested by their occupation or the place 
ey hailed from. Lavender was the pet 
tbe crowd. He could not play checkers, 
be could spin yarns, play the violin, 
e poctry and debate. He was a stocky 
with Jong straight bair, a round and 
Hess chin, and gray eyes with a far 
look, who wore a stovepipe hat a 
too small, a swallow tail coat of 
pr and salt color, and on his extremely 
Jl feet a pair of ladies’ gaiters. Laven- 
lived literally from hand to mouth, 
ing the work of the day pay the day’s 
genses. and often at night turning off a 
or twoon his fiddle in the reading 
and passing his hat around for 

gh io buv a ticket to the theater. 
sweltering nightin the middle of the 
week of June, 1568, the habitues of the 
line room, with coats off and heels 
window sills, waving palm leaf fans 
qraumpled newspapers, were trying their 
pst to keep cool, when Lavender, with 
‘dep bass voice, attracted their atten- 


“Chicago,” he said, running his fingers 
eh his hair and wiping his forehead 
mh an ancient silk handkerchief of mon- 
os size, “If we could take that south 
trip that I once took, we wouldn't 
mplain so of this hot weather.” 
“What trip was that?” asked Jersey. 
*4¢ don't make any difference what trip 
was,” said Lavender, *‘nor how I got 
but I did get there for asolemn fact, 
Thad a wonderful experience.” 
Shipwrecked?” Jersey remarked inter- 
ively. 
Yes, shipwrecked; but you don’t want 
hear about the shipwreck—shipwrecks 
ge commonplace; and so.far as the-wreck 
we concerned, it is enough for vou to know 
Bhat Iwas the only survivor. I got on an 
peberg which was floating southward, and 
emorning I found my berg frozen fast 
a great tield of ice—one vast ice prairie. 
ell, I got off the berg and walked south.” 
“I trust,” interrupted Ribbons, “that 
1 intend to confine yourself to the truth. 
i weather is too oppressive for a Gulli- 
r, you know.” 
Lavender looked at Ribbons with a hurt 
pssion. He rather prided himself on 
veracity and this insinuation wounded 
But Chicago rebuked the mutter of 
tt Ribbons and Lavender proceeded: 
“After walking .a long time I crossed 
eightieth paralle! of south latitude.” 
“How in thunder did you know it was 
eighticth paraile!*” Jersey asked, lean- 
g forward. 
“4 saw the line on the ice,” Lavender 
plained, looking severely at his ques- 
mer. “Consult your map and you'll see 
Justas I did.” 
Be Semey fell back in his chair and plied his 
vigorously. 
“Well,” continued Lavender, “I walked 
til E got tired. I thought I would keep 
until sundown, but sundown didn’t 
® and finally I threw myself upon the 
and went to sleep. When I awoke I 
frozen fast and there was a great 
my of little devils about the size of 


While I was examining these two speci- | a fellow that already had more springs caught him in the act and were honest 


mens, the crowd had moved away from 
me, so that I stood in the center of a 
cleared circle about fifty feet. in circumfer- 
ence, and all around, as far as the eye 
could reach was a solid mass of pigmies. 
The sun, glinting on their icy garments, 
made them appear like a host of liliputian 
soldiers in armor of polished steel. When 
T had lowered the little chaps to the ground 
they scampered off to the rest of the crowd 
as fast as they could run, and such a com- 
motion you never saw. 

*‘Well, to make a long story short, Icon- 
cluded to study this new order of beings. 
It was impossible to talk with them, but 
by degrees they came to understand that 
I wouldn't hurt them if they treated me 
right, and in time they settled down to 
regular routine and left me alone. They 
proved to be a most remarkable race, and 
as soon as I get a publisher I shall write 
up their origin, manners, habits and cus- 


toms, social, religious and political, in full 


detail.” 

‘Put me down for a copy, and go ahead 
with the detail,” said Chicago. 

“But stick to the truth, Lavender,” said 
Ribbons. 

By this time Lavender's little audience 
of three had been augmented by every 
habitue of the place, and even some of the 
transients had meekly drawn their chairs 
near to the outer edge of the crowd, and 
while pretending to read listened intently. 
Lavender was in his element. Except 
when playing the violin, he was never 
known to wear such an expression of utter 
obliviousness to his surroundings, or to 
draw the bow with such reckless grace. 

*It seems,” he continued, “that this race 
of dwarfs was a special creation. In tra- 
dition they traced their origin to common 
parents who flourished in a paradise of a 
place, supposed by some pigmy antiquar- 
ians to have been located inSymmes’ hole. 
But within historic: times they had known 
no other habitation than the ice fields of the 
south pole. Tradition also pointed to a 
time when these people lived, as near as I 
can conjecture, very much as we do now; 
butit is only a conjecture, for even the 
wisest of them had but the vaguest kind of 
an idea of how their traditional ancestors 
of Symmes’ hole did live. It was certain, 
however, that whatever may have been 
the habits of their happier ancestors, their 
own wants were of the simplest kind, and 
were satisfied with water alone. By a pro- 
cess of natural selection and survival of 
the fittest they had adapted themselves to 
their surroundings. 

“Water furnished their food, their drink, 
and their .clothing. Of water they built 
their houses, and of water their furniture 
was made. I have often seena pigmy go 
toa water barrel as you would go toa 
tailor. He would jump into the water, 
and then stand in the air until it froze. 
After repeating this operation often enough 
to get several layers of ice over his person 
he would walk away as proud as a dandy 
with a new suit.” 

‘“‘What was the barrel made of 2’ asked 
Jersey. 

“Ice.” 

“Why didn’t it melt ”” 

“The weather was too cold.” 

“Then, why didn’t the water freeze ?” 


“Oh, dry up, Jersey,” said Chicage.. . “Ié: 


you can’t keep still, get out. Go on, 
Lavender.” 

After a scornful glance at Jersey, Laven- 
der proceeded. 

“They used water in liquid form for 
drink and made into ice cakes for food, 
and their houses were built of blocks of ice 
specially frozen and laid.” 

“Must have had plenty to eat there,” 
said the retired clergyman, “‘with all that 
ice everywhere.” 

“No,” Lavender explained, ‘‘they 
couldn't eat the ice of the ice fields. I 
guess there wasn't any nourishment in 
that. But there were any quantity of 
springs about and it was of the water 
from these springs that they prepared 
their food. And maybe you think there 
wasn’t any difference in their food—that 
all food tasted alike. But it wasn't so. 
Their sense of taste was in the eye instead 
of the palate. Ice cakes‘in common form 
were common food; the delicate and 
toothsome food was prepared by giving 
ornamental forms to the ice cakes. 

“Qf course, there were rich and poor 
there. You'll find that everywhere. The 
rich had ice cakes of all sizes and forms, 
and their clothing was ornamented with 
crystals in the most magnificent way. 
But the poor lived on plain cakes, and 
many of them were glad enough to get 
them; still, what food they had, plain as it 
was, was wholesome, and as I often heard 


“ ons’ index finger prancing all around |.the richer classes say, was seasoned with 


» Icouldn’t turn my head one way nor 

me other, for it was fastened in the ice, 

Calter awhile I made out that the little 

8 Were Carrying water and throwing it 

m me, so as to fasten me tighter, and 

S was what they had been doing while I 
asleep, 


“ shouted to them to stop, but bless 
mr heart they couldn’t understand a 
I said. My shouting must have 


ee an awlul din though, for I saw 
siments of my tormenters putting their 
meets into their ears.” : 
“You must have felt cold?’ ventured 


“Cold! Ishould say so. I was frozen 
As Lavender said this Ribbons, who 
cold-blooded anyhow, shivered 
ell,” continued Lavender, “I mace 
MY mind that unless I wanted to be 
Mi in the ice I must make a desperate 

t to free myself. So I brought all my 

seth to bear, and, to my great relief, I 

a the ice bonds crackle about me. In 
ment Iwas on my feet. My first im- 

~ Was to trample upon the host of pig- 
Swarmed in every direction, but 
nature and curiosity got the better of 
auger, and I picked up a pair of them 
examinati ri They were terribly 
“Ged, and jay right down in the palm 
™y hand. Occasionally they would 
Over the edge, and I am sure they 

‘to jump, but the distance to the 

~ Was too great for the risk. 

ten a freezing sensation as I held 
uve fellows, and on inspection discov- 
=. wattheir clothing was nothing but 
ae A still closer examination showed me 


ee 


the musdes of their arms and legs. 


| wonderfully developed, and while 
faces exhibited traces of beauty, the 


Was coarse an‘ the expression stupid, 


reasonable, anyhow. 


good appetite. And as for the clothing of 
the poor, plenty of them were uever able 
to wear more than one layer of ice ata 
time. You see the rich owned thousands 
of hogsheads of water, a few of them had 
millions, and they, of course, could afford 
to indulge in any extravagance in the way 
of ice layers ornamented with crystals; 
and as for food, why it is an absolute fact 
that some of those rich pigmies would 
scatter the most beautiful ice cakes all over 
the floor at a feast, while there were thou- 
sands of poor pigmies who couldn't even 
get plain ice cakes, and were on the verge 
of starvation.” 

“Oh, come, come, Lavender,” said Rib- 
bons, “if you can’t tell the truth, be 
How could anyone 
starve when he only needed ice, and there 
were thousands of square miles of ice ail 


‘about him?’ 


“I told you that that ice wasn't any good 
for food,” said Lavender with a little im- 
patience. . ; 

“Well, you said there were any quantity 
of springs.” 

‘Yes; but the springs didn’t belong to all 
the pigmies. They belonged to the re- 
spectable classes. Ill tell you about that. 
You see these people had an idol called 
Mahmoan. It was Mahmoan that made 
these springs and gave them to the respect- 
able pigmies, and they worshiped him 
with great fervor. That I could under- 
stand; but I never could understand why 
the miserable little devils that Mahmoan 
didn’t give any springs to should also wor- 
ship him; but they did. I suppose they 


thought Mahmoan might occasionally get 


mad at one of his respectable worshipers 
and take his spring away, and then one of 
the others would have a chance. And 
Mahmoaa did this sometimes; but he al- 


‘most always gave the forfeited springs to 


than any one else. 

“So you see a pigmy that hadn’taspring 
was compelled to get a living by working 
for one that had. The work he did was to 
carry water from the springs and pour it 
into the hogsheads of his employer. In 
that way the spring’ owners got all the 
water they wanted without carrying any 
at all, and some of them, as I have told 
you, were accounted mighty rich, men in. 
hogsheads of water.” 

‘Was that all the work the pigmies did?” 
asked Chicago. 

“Oh, no; some of them froze hogsheads, 
some made ice cakes, some built houses, - 
some waited on the rich ones, and so on; 
but they all got their pay in water from 
the hogsheads they had filled, or in ice 
cakes made from that water. And some 
of these fellows were very shrewd business | 
operators. Why, one little chap that I 
took a fancy to—his name was Bahboan— 
he was as poor as Lazarus when I went. 
there, but he saw a good speculation in 
me, and when I came away he owned a 
hundred million hogsheads of waier, be- 
sides more springs than the most respecta- 
ble pigmy at the pole, all acquired through 
his own energy and skill. He was a bril- 
liant fellow was Bahboan, but I'll tell you 
about him after awhile. 

“After the little fellows got so they were 
not afraid of me, I used to go around 
among them and observe their ways. There 
was quite a large city neur where I had 
fallen asleep; but I couldn't go into it very 
well, for the streets were not mucli wider 
than my body, and if T had lost my balance 
I would have tumbled upon the houses. 
Besides, you know, I might step upon 
some of the people. I could stand on the 
outskirts, however, and get a pretty good 
idea of how things went on in the city. 
Some of the houses were plain ice block 
buildings, hardly reaching above my 
ankle; but others were mighty fine affairs, ' 
as high as to my hips, decorated with fan- 
ciful designs in frosting, and altogether 
very palace like in appearance. Beyond 
the city, where the springs were situated, 
there were little villages inhabited by the 
‘dippers,’ as they called them, who spent 
their lives dipping water from the springs 
into little tubs abuut the size of a woman’s 
thimble, which the carriers toted up to the 
city and poured into the hogsheads ‘that 
were stored in warehouses there. This 
was the great industry, dipping and carry- 
ing water, and the whole population, ex- 
cept those who owned the springs, and 
consequently were very rich, were to a 
greater or less extent engaged in it.” 

‘Wasn't there any beggars or 
nals ?” asked Chicago. 

“Yes, some fellows who were broken 
down carrying water and couldn’t earn a 
living any more would beg for an ice cake 
now and then, but it wasn’t encouraged 
generally, though some of the rich pigmies 
were very charitable. Why, there was 
one fellow that owned half a dozen springs 
and had warehouse after warehouse in the 
city just loaded down with hogsheads of 
water, whose amusement it was to take 
care of beggars. He had a big establish- 
ment in the city where any beggar could 
get all the ice he wanted to eat three times 
a day for nothing; of course it was just. 
‘plain ice, for it was thought bad policy to 
supply these wretches with ornamental 
cakes. If abeygar could get luxuries for: 
nothing, he wouldn’t work. I suppose it 
cost that philanthropic old chap at least 
half the water that was carried to his 
warehouses every day just tofeed beggars, 
But he was an exception, and thought to 
be a little daft on the subject of charity.” 

“I think he was avery Christian pigmy,” 
observed the retired clergyman. “If 
Mahmean gave him all those springs it 
was in trust, and he did his duty in feeding 
Mahmoan’s poor.” 

“That's what some of the pigmies said, 
only they didn’t call it Christian. You 
know they were heathen, and didn’t know 
anything about Christianity. But the ma- 
jority of the pigmies were more disposed to 
approve another fellow named Sawhboan. 
The philanthropist was called Chaughboan. 
Chaughboan, they said, encourages idle- 
ness, and maintains a class of pizmies who 
might better perish. But Sawhvoxun gives 
work, which is true philanthropy. You 
see, Sawhboan owned several springs, too, 
and also had warehot.:¢s, and he just de- 
lighted in giving work to pigmies. There 
wasn’t any excuse for idleness there, for 
any one that asked Sawhbone for work 
got it. Ihave known him, in hard times 
when pignies were out of work and starv- 
ing, to put a thousand to work dipping 
water out of his springs and carrying it to 
his warehouses when they were already 
overflowing with water. Of course he 
couldn’t pay much under such circum- 
stances,’ but he always gave his men 
enough plain ice to eat. He was a very 
public-spirited citizen, and in recognition 
of his wise philanthropy was at one time 
made the great Bown of the city.” 

“But I don’t understand,” Jersey inter- 
rupted. 

‘‘T suppose not,” said Lavender. ‘‘What’s 
the matter?” 

‘Why, you said that all these pigmies 
needed was spring water?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that there were plenty of springs?” 

“There were springs all around.” . 

“Then how could any of the pigmies be 
hard up? Why didn’t they go to thesprings 
and get what they wanted to eat; and if 
they were in need of clothes, why didn’t 
they jump in and freeze a suit for them- 
selves?” ; 

“Jersey, what’s the matter with you?” 
said Chicago. ‘Hasn’t Lavender already 
told us that Mahmoan gave the springs to 
the respectable people? I suppose their 
ancestors discovered these springs, and 
that’s the reason Mahmoan gave them to 
them.” 

“There was a tradition of that kind,” 
assented Lavender. 

“But why didn’t the starving pigmies 
help themselves from the springs anyhow?” 
asked a transient.. 

“Because they were a law abiding peo- 
ple,” said Lavender, severely. 

“And religious,” remarked the retired 
clergyman reverentially, with an elevation 
of his eyebrows. 

“And religious,” Lavender repeated. ‘‘Be- 
sides, it wasn’t altogether safe. 1 knew of 
an instance of a pigmy void of all religious 
sense and respect for law who helped him- 
self to. a suit of clothes from one of 
Sawhboan’s springs, and the dippers who 


crimf-” 


‘however, and he worked it out. 


-of water. 


house. 


pigmies plunged him head and heels into 
the spring, saying they would give hima 
suit of clothes all over. 

‘““Well, Isaw what hard work these little 
fellows had to do and it occurred to me 
that I might help them out. SoI pro- 
posed to Bahboan, who was then a poor, 
hard working carrier, to dip and carry ali 
the water he wanted if he would get mea 
big hogshead. : 

‘‘ ‘But,’ said Bahboan, ‘how can I get a 
hogshead big enough for you? 
own even the tubI carry, and I couldn't 
save enough to buy one, work_and scrimp 
as hard. as I might.’ 

‘‘An idea had got into Bahboan’s head, 
One day 
he came to me and asked if I would be 
willing to carry as many of the thimble 
size tubs as I could be loaded up with. Of 
course I agreed, and soon after he had me 
at one of Sawhboan’s springs, where I 
was furnished with a score of thimbiefuls 
They weren’t heavy, and I had 
only to be careful not to spill the water. 
As the city was only about a mile away I 
soon carried up my little load and emptied 
it into. hogsheads in Sawhboan’s ware- 
Then I made another trip, and 
another, and another, and another. I tell 
you it was a great day. I passed thousands 
of the little carriers on the road who were 
laboriously making their one trip and who 
looked up in wonder at my double handful 
of water tubs. Sawhboan was well 
pleased and little Bahboan was in ec- 


_stacies. 


“J afterward learned that. Bahboan, 
after making calculations, had contracted 
with Sawhboan to carry eighty tubs of 
water a day, the work of eighty pigmies, 
for the same number of plain ice cakes 
that were given to fifty pigmies. 
Sawhboan hadn’t much confidence that 
Bahboan could do what he promised, but 
to save the ice cakes of thirty pigmies on 
one day’s business was a temptation that 
he, as a thorough going business man, 
couldn’t resist. You understand that, 
Ribbons.” 

“Of course,” said Ribhons. 

“Now,” continued Lavender, “‘the genius 
of little Bahboan didn’t end here. He 
made the ice cakes of fifty men in one day 
with no other work than supervision, 
whereas with the hardest kind of work be- 
fore he only got about enough to keep 
him alive. He was arich man. Why, I 
suppose his earnings that day were equal 
to twenty-five tubs of water. With this 
httle capital and what he made out of my 
earrying from day to day, he hired other 
pigmies and built a warehouse of his own, 


iuato which he poured his—well, we should. 


call it profits. Then the scope of his 
genius really began to manifest itself. He 
saw that my carrying capacity was limited 
by the littieness of the tubs. So he got 
together some of the brightest pigmies, of 
@ mechanical turn, and using the water 
that he had stored in his warehouse, both 
to pay them with and as material, he man- 
aged to freeze two tubs that were enor- 
mous in their eyes, but in fact were about 
the size of a small pail. Each had a han- 
die, and under Bahboan’s direction I used 
tq take these pails, dip them into a spring 
.aaua Garry them full up to the city.” 

' «Did you wear gloves?” asked Jersey. 

Lavender merely glanced at his ques- 
tioner, though Jersey’s muttered remark 
to a stranger by his side that ‘those han- 
dies must have been pretty cold, to say 
nothing of being brittle,” did not wholly 
escape him. 

“Well, you may believe,” Lavender con- 
tinued, “that Bahboan got rich right along. 
He built warehouse after warehouse, and 
soon had more water in store than any 
other man in the city. 
contract for Sawhboan any more, but leased 
aspring whenever he got a chance, and 
_used me to carry water for him. I suppose 
he was really richer than Sawhboan, for 
though Sawhboan’s springs afforded an 
illimitable supply of water, yet that water 
was in the springs and had to be dipped 
and carried, while Bahboan’s water was in 
store ready for use. 

“After awhile, one of the respectables, a 
shiftless and extravagant fellow, mort- 
gaged his spring to Bahboan for a ware- 
house of water, with which to pay some 
gambling debts. Mortgaging was a new 
thing among the pigmies. It was a point 
Thad given to Bahboan. But as soon as 
it was done once there were a number of 
respectables who besought Bahboan to 
take mortgages from them, too. Bahboan 
was willing, and it wasn’t long until he 
had a mortgage on nearly every spring but 
Chaughboan’s and Sawhboan’s. Then 
came his great opportunity. 

“I had created a revolution in the place. 
Most ef the carrying that was done I did. 
The peor little devils who used to dip and 
carry had to quit and go at something 
else. They couldn’t compete with me. 
Some,of them got jobs in warehouses up 
inthe city, and some went into menial 
service with the rich. They couidn’t work 
for themselves, for they had no springs. 
I don’t know what might have happened if 
the rich hadn’t prospered. Of course their 
wants increased with their wealth, and 
thus they gave work to the little fellows 
that I had thrown out of employment. 
But even then a good many couldn't get 
work, and tramped around, begging and 
stealing, to the great indignation and fear 
of respectable people. These tramps in- 
creased in numbers, and were continually 
trying to get the jobs of those who were at 
work, so that you could hire a pigmy for 
almost nothing. Even Sawhboan, good- 
hearted though he was, found it necessary 
to reduce wages. ‘How,’ he said, ‘how 
can I pay the old wages to my men when 
there are so many poor fellows out of work 
who are willing to work for less. Work is 
getting scarce, and it is only fair to divide 
what is left of it among the workers. It 
is not right to encourage the selfishness of 
these chaps who are getting good pay while 
their fellows are idle.’ 

“You can see that things had come toa 
pretty hard pass with the pigmy workers. 
But it wasn’t so with the spring owners. 
Nor was it so with men of brains, like 
Bahboan. He was carrying all the water 
that was dipped. That is, he didn’t carry 
it himself, but bossed the job; Idid the 
work. He paid a royalty to some spring 
owners and charged a contract price to 
others. And there was wealth in abund- 
ance. The warehouses fairly leaked with 
the pressure in them. . That was the real 
cause of the suffering among the workers, 


I don’t 


He didn’t work on: 
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There was. too much water—an over pro- 
duction, I think they call it. In these cir- 
cumstances the rich became very extrava- 
gant. Their style of living was raised toa 
high point. Ice cakes whose beauties were 
beyond description were on their tables in 
profusion; splendid ice robes adorned their 
persons; their dwellings were massive and 
magnificent, and they employed great 
retinues of personal attendants. 

“One day Bahboan came to me and said: 


‘Lavender, what do you say to taking a 


rest? 

“I knew what the little devil was after, 
but I told him it would suit me; so I laid 
off and watched developments. Well, 
boys, you never saw such a time. The 
great amount of water the rich had ware- 
housed lasted for only a little time, and 
then they were in a fix. It seemed like 
there would be aterrible famine. Ali the 
best citizens begged Bahboan to set me at 
work again, but as his warehouses were 
well filled and water was on the rise at the 
stock exchange every day, he couldn't see 
that his own interests demanded any such 
course. They appealed to me, but I re- 
ferred them to Bahboan. Meantime the 
price of water was at a ruinous rate, and 
there was a great demand for dippers and 
carriers, Once more the army of little 
fellows that I had displaced was at work 
again for better wages than before, but 
bless your soul they couldn’t keep up the 
supply now, the wants of everybody had 
increased so. And so it happened that 
wages were higher than ever before; the 
army of tramps disbanded and there was 
great activity. But still the rich were in 
want. It was hard times withthem. Then 
said Bahboan, communing with himself, 
‘I guess [ll foreclose? And hedid. The 
spring owners on whom he had mortgages 
begged for delay. ‘See,’ they said, ‘how 
much we have to pay for iabor to get 
water up from the springs; there is noth- 
ing left for us out of which to pay you.’ 
But Bahboan was a business man and he 
foreclosed. There was weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, 1 tell you; but 
that made no difference to Bahboan. He 
got all the springs he hud under mortgage 
and held his claims against their former 
owners for deficiencies. Mahmoan was 
good to Bahboan. 

“And now Bahboan set me at work 
again. ‘Well, you can easily see what hap- 
pened then. I hadn’t carried water a week 
before all the symptoms of over production 
reappeared. The dippers and carriers be- 
gan to lose their jobs; tramping, begging 
and stealing was renewed, wages fell, and 
except Bahboan and the respectables, who 
had kept their springs through the crisis, 
and their retainers, everybody was in a 
hand to hand fight with poverty every day. 

‘“‘And now there was trouble ahead sure 
enough. The pigmies had learned that 
there was plenty of work at high wages 
when I didn’t work, and that as soon as I 
began to work hard times set in, and from 
this they argued that 1 must be driven out. 
Of course such a policy didn’t suit Bahboan, 
who in spite of his brains would have been 
as poor as anybody but for me. Nor did 
it suitthe other spring owners, for they 
recognized the fact that royalties on their 
springs were much higher when I worked 
than when I did not. Nevertheless, there 
was great agitation, and I felt uneasy. 
Every mght the pigmies gathered in thou- 
sands, and all their speeches were leveled 
at me and Bahboan. At one of these meet- 
ings a priest of Mahmoan, who was _ be- 
loved by the pigmies, appeared before 
them. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘do you find fault 
with Bahboan for setting the Man at: work? 
(That’s what they called me.) Why would 
you drive out the Man? Behold! does he 
not save you work? Can he not dip and 
carry more water in a little while than all 
of you in a life time? Is it not good to 
have him with us?’ 

‘* ‘No! they shouted, ‘no! no! he takes 
work from. us.’ 

“‘<But it is not work you want,’ said the 
priest, ‘it is water.’ i 

““ “Yes,” they shouted again, 
can’t get water without work.’ 

‘True, but if you are allowed to go 
freely to the springs, you can get all the 
water you want. Itis not the Man that 
keeps you from getting the water you 
need, but the spring owners.’ 

‘* ‘Hold there,’ interrupted Bahboan, 
who had been well pleased thus far, ‘hold 
there! The springs are sacred. They 
were given to their owners by Mahmoan.’ 

“* “Yes,” said the priest, but their owners 
are all the pigmies. Mahmbdan made them 
for all the people.’ : 

“ ‘At this there was great confusion. 
Some cheered, and others hissed and cursed 
at the words of the priest. When quiet 
was restored, one of the pigmies asked the 
priest: : 

5 2 ‘What, then, would you have us to 
0? 

‘«¢Demand your right'to the springs for 
yourselves and your children and your 
children’s children.’ 

“ ‘But what good would that. do,’ again 
asked the pigmy, ‘if Bahboan is allowed 
to keep his great warehouses of water? 

‘*It makes no difference to you, ‘the 
priest replied, ‘how many warehouses of 
water Bahboan has if you can get to the 
springs. All these houses will melt away, 
all the stored up water will evaporate, but 
the springs are everlasting. If a few own 
the springs the rest must be their slaves; 
but the ownership of stored up water can 
harm no one so long as the springs are 
free.’ 

‘Well, gentlemen,” said Lavender, 
“that idea took me between wind and 
water; but I hadn’t time to think of it, for 
it made the greatest turmoil you ever saw. 
I heard the priest called a thief, and then I 


‘but we 


heard cries of “Down with the Man!” and. 


the next thing I knew I was on a dead run 
with millions of pigmies after me. Tran 
and ran and ran and still the little devils 


pursued me until I came to an immense 


hole in the ground, into which I tumbled 
headlong. I felt myself fulling, falling, 
and, as I fell, consciousness left me. When 
I awoke I found myself in a hut in 
Siberia. 

“In Siberia!” exclaimed Jersey. 

“Yes, in Siberia.” 

‘““How in the name of the father of lies, 
did you get to Siberia?” 

“Well, I never knew positively, but I 
suppose that it was Symmes’ hole into 
which I tumbled, and that I went all the 
way through to the north pole. 

“And now I guess I'll go to the theater,” 
said Lavender, as he passed around his hat. 

LEWIS FREELAND, | 


STRAWS THAT SHOW THE WIND. 


Cities are largely made up of men without 
homes.—{J. A. Price in Progressive Age. 

John Russell Young has joined Henry 
George’s anti-poverty society. Another good 
man gone wrong.—{Baltimore American. 

If a reasonable assurance can be given that 
the interests of all can be reconciled, a michty . 
army stands ready to join in the cause.—Os-. 
wego, N. Y., Palladium. 

The land monopolist is the worst enemy of: 
the people that Sacramento can have. Heis 
the worst form of barnacie. Tax him to de- 
cency.—[Sacramento Leader. 


It is well enough for Irishmen to under- 
stand that there are landlords in other coun- 
tries as well as Ireland, and evictions and dis- 
traints, too.—[Memphis Appeal. 


These anti-poverty meetings can do no . 
harm, and they should be encouraged, because 
they may do much good. They promise tobe 
interesting, if not umportant.—{Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

The first public meeting of the Anti-poverty. 
society was so well attended in Philadelphia 
as to leave no doubt that in this part of the 
world at least people prefer butter on their 
bread.—[{Philadelphia News. 


Of course there is no danger of George and 
his crowd getting control of either state or 
national government; but the question is, 
what sort of a mob they can get up before 
they are suppressed by law.—{Nashville 
American. 


America is proud of Father McGlynn. His 
fearless course has made every American 
priest a freer man, and enabled the Catholic 
masses to sniff the air of liberty in a more 
generous measure than ever before.—[Sara- 
toga Eagle. 

Since he has taken so much upon himself, 
perhaps Mr. Dana will tell us what he pro- 
poses to do about the fiftcen thousand Irish- 
men in New York, led by Father McGlynn, 
who have no.hesitation in saying “insulting” 
things about .Editor O’Brien.—_{New York 
World. 


The necessity of sweeping reforms, having 
as their basis justice, truth and virtue, was 
most admirably stated by Dr. McGlynn in his 
masterly oration at the Academy of Music, 
New York, last week. Each paragraph is an 
axiom in philosophy.—[{Richmond, Va., Labor 
Herald. 

Henry George does not advocate the con- 
fiscation of the rightfully acquired property 
of anyone. What he does advocate is that 
the confiscation of public property by private 
parties shall cease. We say this for Henry 
to remove groundless fear.—{Decatur, Ind., 
Labor Bulletin. ; 


The Anti-poverty people, under the lead of 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn,’ are exploit- | 
ing the name of Deity in a manner that 
Robespierre himself could not have sur- 
passed. God, they say, never meant any 
man to be poor, and they are going to see if 
they cannot help Him to realize His beneficent 
designs.—{Montreal Star. : 


The Anti-poverty society has established 
branches in Torcnto and other Canadian 
cities, and the members are deep in the dis-. 
cussion of the unearned increment and similar 
problems. . . . The discussion of such 
questions is usually productive of some good 
in the end, since it leads to inquiry, and in- 
quiry to light.—[Toronto Mail. ; 

If there is a method or general law that 
will apply to our social condition and bring 
about a more equitable state of affairs. 16. 
should be adopted by all progressive men and 
wemen. There are those who will insist on ~ 


putting the stone in one end of the bag and.<\' i: 


the grist in the other, even in this nineteenth _ 
century.—[Omaha Truth. 


For good or evil, the labor party has been <"'" 


created. Itis fully organized. It has already: 
achieved more substantial triumphs than any. 
other party of the same age. It was an as- 


tounding factor in the last municipal election, -‘”: 
and it will exercise a tremendous influence... 


in the next presidential contest, both upon the 


nominations and at thepolis— [Springfield, 


0., News. oe 

There is some discussion relative to an ex- 
pression of Dr. McGlynn about the czar. He 
is reported to have said if that great poten- 
tate should be killed by a nibilist he would not 
put on mourning for him. Who would? No- |. 
body but the un-American toady- Nobody. 
but creatures untit to breathe the lberty in- 
spiring air of this continent.—(Lincoln, Neb., 
State Journal. : 

It will not do to be sure that the “George- 
McGlynn movement” as to land tenure, taxes, 
poverty and so on, is dyingout. Certain peo- 
ple doubtless are tired of it, but what. certain 
people are tired of may be growing and con- 
tinue to grow for some time. A good deal is | 
yet likelv to be heard about the movement of 
which those ideas conspicuously form a part. 
—[Pittsburg Times, June 13. 

Does any community realize any special 


benefit from the manipulations of the land and. ..’ 


lot sucker who succeeds only in year after 
year driving thousands and thousandsof good 
business men and respectable families out of — 
place after place in search of homes? .  . «. 
Does this infernal traffic tend to make man. 
free, happy and prosperous, or does it tend to 
build up a feudal system by which one man 
becomes the master and owner of many, who 
are unfortunate in being born on a white 
slaveholder’s lot, tract. or acre? —Appleton, 
Wis., Daily Post. . 
Henry George’s political followers are said 
to have organized associations in nearly all. 
the election districts of New York and Brook- 
lyn, and to have introduced anew feature 
into their campaign. Weekly entertainments... 
are provided, which are attended by women 
and children as well as voters. The family 
is, in fact, taken as the political unit of the — 
hew party, and the idea is said to assist: 
greatly in the organization of district associa-_ 
tions. That is very good, indeed, if true; the. 
more Women and children present the less 
whisky and beer will enter into the “cam-. 
paign."—{Philadelphia Ledger. : 
Going back, we inquire: Who held the origi- 
nal right, title and claim to earth asa whole 
with all its. privileges, rain, sunshine, air, — 
water and iand. AI! must admit that God, 
the Creator, owned it all; and He gave the 
control of it to our father Adam for his use 
and the use of all bis children. So, then, 
every foot of land is God's property and men 
are merely granted the privilege of using it, 
and not of hoarding it for speculative pur- 
ses. Surely no one could claim: that the 
eavenly owner had given him @ right to ap- 
propriate that which others have need of, and 
which he does not need.—[Zion’s Watch Tower, 
Pittsburg, Pa. we 
Cheap Lodzircg Houses for Men. 
New York Letter in the Providence Journal. : ces 
In place of rooms to let they advertise 
beds. ‘Two hundred clean spring beds” vou 


read, and the prices vary from twenty-five | ae 


cents a night to ten cents a night, with whoele- 
sale terms for the week ranging from $1.60. to 
fifty cents. When the elevated passenger 
sees one that. presents the lodgings to the 


public view he does not wonder that the pro- — 


prietors are backward about advertising — 
rooms, for he sees the place partitioned off, 

usually with raw pine, inte six-foot spaces, . 
with two anda half foot hallways between _ 
them, the bigger divisions having wooden — 
cots in them with only a foot or two of space 
ut the side where the door is. There never 
is-any carpet or matting, or pandering to 

aristocratic or luxurious notious—notevento — 
the furnishing of a bureau or a bowl and — 
pitcher. One of these cubbyholes in one 
lodging house is seen to be almost papered. 


with pictures cut from illustrated papersand a 


chromos given away by storekeepers. It is 
fair to presume that this is the abode of a. 
regular lodger of domestic instincts, who re- 
gards his connection with the rcom asa per- © 
manent relationship. 


Join the Anti-Poverty Socicty.- 
Paterson Labor Stundard. : : 
The Anti poverty society is. like the Aboli- 
tion society, only its aims are grander and if 
field allthe world over. Joinitsranks, - 


‘QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Farm Values. 

Sovrnixctroy, Conn.—Can you explain how 
the principle of “taxing land up to its full 
zental value” can be applied to farms whose 
ental value has doubled or quadrupled solely 
by the owner's industry in clearing off stones 
and useless vegetation, and applying fertiliz- 
ars, etc. E. J. WHITeHEap. 

There is so much farming land that does 
aot require such treatment, which under 
the land value tax would have little or no 
rental value. that the whole value of the 
farms of which you speak would be treated 
probably as improvement valuc. 

Most of such farms still have uncleared 
spaces of the same kind of land, or at 
least there are uncleared spaces of 
the same kind of land in _ the 
neighborhood. Asceriain the value of 
- these uncleared spaces, and you have the 
land value of the cleared spaces. If the 
clearing was made generaticns ago, it 
would not be taken into account. Thus, in 
taxing a lot in New York city, we should 
sot regard the clearing made by the Dutch 
farmer in the seventeenth century as an 
improvement. So with made land; at first 
3t would be an improvement, but in time 
that character would disappear. Improve- 
ments such as these are of the nature of 
inventions, the monopoly of which is se- 
cured to the inventor for a limited time 
only. 

BROOKLYN—Suppose that [goto the country 
for a farm and find that all the land is occu- 
pied. Iselect a farm, andIsayiam willing 
to pay this maa for all the houscs and fences 
and the government the full value of the land. 
Now, the present owner pays no rent, and is 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of his crand- 
father’s labor, who brought the land to its 
present state of cultivation; but to a new comer 
the land would be of great value and he could 
pay 2 good rent forit. Would you consider the 
amount of rent he would be wiliing to pay its 


trae value and that it ought to be paid over to. 


the government, or would you draw a distinc- 
tion between that value and what it was when 
a forest! But there being no forest land now 
with which to make the comparison, how 
would you arrive at the amount of rent the 
government ought to get and still have in 
view the right"to the fruits of labor? And 
how would you settle the question between 
the one who wanted the farm and would pay 
a good rent fcr it, and the one who occupied 
it and would not pay as inuch for it? 

This is from a constant reader of THE 
Sraxpanp, and I hope you will answer it as 
well as some of the silly questions that uppear 
an Tue StanDaRp. P. O. Donovan. 

Your question shows that vou have con- 
sidered the subject intelligently and we 
are glad to answer it, assuring you at the 
Same time that vour uncompimmentary 
reference to some of the questions we have 
answered is fully appreciated. 

If you went to an agricultural region 
where all the land was occupied, and 
selected a farm, your transaction would be 
with its owner exclusively. You would 
have no dealing with the government. To 
the owner you would say, “How much do 
you want for this farm?’ If he replied 
that he did not want to sell, that would be 
the end of it; but if he named a price you 
would ask: 

“What is your land value tax?” 

If he told you that it was nothing, and 
gou saw that his price was too much for 
the buildings and fences, you would ask 
how he escaped the tax. If then he should 
explain that the clearing made by his 
grandfather a hundred years ago was 
worth the difference between the value of 
the houses and fences and the price he 
asked, you would probably say: 

“That is all very well; but that clearing 
was made a long time ago and has re- 
quired no subsequent labor to keep it up, 
and Iam afraid that if I bought tbe farm 
the assessor might tell me that your grand- 
father and vour father and yourself had 
been preity well paid for that clearing dur- 
ing the past one hundred years and that 
they couldn’t draw a profit from it forever 
any more than Professor Morse’s folks 
could draw a profit forever from his tele- 
graph invention. SoI don’t think I will 
pay for the clearing, but the rental value 
of the farm is worth more than that of the 
buildings and Iam willing to pay you for 
the buildings and stand a land value tax 
besides.” . 

If the owner accepted your offer you 
would take the farm and begin to pay 
taxes, and then you would be apt to in- 
quire about the taxes that your neighbors 
who owned farms just as good as yours 
were paying; and if you found that they 
‘were paying none you would turn yourself 
into a public spirited citizen until they 
paid as much as you did. 

But if the owner preferred to keep the 
Jand, and you had the same experience 
with other owners in the neighborhood, 
you would talk about this paradise of a 
place where men owned farms which they 
refused to sell for the value of the im- 
provements, and yet paid no taxes, and 
there would be a brisk demand for those 
farms, the news of which would speedily 
come to the ears of people who were pay- 
ing taxes, and they would stir up the 
assessor, and he wouid stir up the owners, 
and they would begin to pay taxes on their 
Jand values. Then some of them micht 
be willing to deal with you on the basis of 
the value of the improvements. If they 
did, you would get a farm there; if they 
Gid not, you, as one of the people, wouid 
enjoy your share of the taxes they paid, 
and could get a farm somewhere else, and 
not far away either. 

In brief, the tax on such Jand, whether 
you bought it or the former owner kept it, 
would be based on what the land, irrespec- 
tive of the improvements, would rent for. 
And in determining whether the clearing 
of the land was an improvement, you 
would be governed by its character and 
the time that had elapsed since it was 
made, An improvement which passes 
away, and to be preserved must be kept in 
repair by labor, can never be other than 
an improvement; but the value of an im- 
provement which, once made, is forever 
after independent of labor, passes in time 
into the value of the land, and ceases to be 
distinguishable from the land itself. If 
the maker of such an improvement en- 
joyed-it exclusively as long as a transient 
improvement costing the same labor 
would last, he would derive from it all the 
benefit that in strict justice he could 
claim. 

A Distinction Witkent a Diference. 
_ New Yoru.—() In onc of Mr. George's 


recent speeches he says: “Landlords are the 
same everywhere. In Ireland it will take 
nionths to evict you, while in the city it will 
only take three days to do the same thing.” 
‘This is very true. But is the landlord in Ire- 
land who owns agricultural lands on which 
tenants have to live and labor, and on the 
profit of which they have to support and 
maintain themselves and families, the same as 
bis brother of this city who may own a tene- 
ment house that has been built by and isa 


product of labor? I think that there ought to 


be a distinction made. 


(2) Now, as to the question of rent. I think 


Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn take the position 
that the state ought to receive all rent from 
land; but if [hire a vacant lot from city or 
state and erect, say, a $20,000 flat house, am 
I not cutitled to some compensation in the 
form of rent for making such improvement? 
(3) I have read all the questions and an- 
swers in THE STANDARD since its first issue, 
and Ihave not seen any that cover fully or 
that gives me a correct idea of the position of 
Mr. George or Dr. McGlynn on these points, 
P. H. M 
(1) There is the distinction that you sug- 
gest. But it is the ownership of the land 
on which the tenement house stands that 
puts the poor tenant at disadvantage in 
New York. In New York, as in Ireland, 
the tenant is evicted from land, and there 
is no other accessible land to which he can 
go. It is the monopoly of land in Ireland 
that makes evictions oppressive there, and 
it is the same monopoly that makes them 
oppressive here. If land were free, there 
would be no tenement house evictions. - . 
(2) You are; but that is not rent. It is 
return for the use of capital. 
(3) You will find it fully expounded in 
“Progress and Poverty.” 


Just Beginning:to Think. 


New Yorx.—({1) I notice a communication 
in your paper based on the supposition that 
two men own an acre of land, side by side; 
one is improved, the other not. You say the 
levying of a taxon both would not increase 
the value of the unimproved land. The tax 
would be so high and would fall generally 
upon all Jand values that no one could afford 
to keep landfidle. Now, suppose all the land 
to be improved, would it not make an over- 
production and make the prices so low and 
the revenue so small as to be disastrous. 

(2) I was present at the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety last night, and heard the lecture of Dr. 
McGlynn, in which he said his society wanted 
the earth and nothing less. Suppose that to 
be the case, according to his statement, every 
person would have about $800, and no more. 
That would be the limit. All over this that 
he might get would be stealing, and would be 
the property of some person else. 

(3) Would this theory, if put into execution, 
have a tendency to relax that ambition that 
every poor man ought to have, and without 
it would not society be turned buck toward 
barbarism? Have not the greatest inventions 
ever known been made by poor men under 
the most trying circumstances? For what 
purpose? Surely not the feeling to help and 
benefit his fellow beings alone, but to better 
and enrich his own individual state. 

(4) Poverty isa lamentable necessity to a 
certain degree, and without it man never 
would have reached that high state of civil- 
ization and perfection in which he is to-day. 

W. D. KraFr. 

(1) It is under consumption, not over 
production that troubles us now, and when 
we shall have abolished under consump- 
tion it will be time to worry about over 
production. A little over production would 
be an agreeable experience. 

(2) Dr. McGlynn did not say that every 
person would have $800 and no more with- 
out stealing if the earth were restored to 
its owners. Another speaker, referring to 
the advice of saviors of society to working- 
men to form selfish anti-poverty societies, 
said that according to these same saviors, 
there was only $800 apiece in the world, 
and therefore if any selfish anti-poverty 
society of one got more he would be getting 
the share of other selfish anti-poverty 
societies. If the earth were restored and 
labor thus freed, there would be more than 
$800 apiece, and he who could not get 
more would be a poor worker indeed. 

(3) The greatest inventions have been 
made by workingmen, and by no means 
always from sordid motives; and as the 
restoration of the earth would make every- 
body a workingman, the possibilities of 
invention would be increased. 

(4) Even if poverty be a lamentable 
necessity, that is no excuse for maintaining 
social institutions that propagate and in- 
tensify poverty to enable a few to enjoy 
that “high state of civilization” which you 
so much admire. 

Finally, if you will pardon the sugges- 
tion, we advise you to read ‘Progress and 
Poverty” before asking any more ques- 
tions. If you are an earnest inquirer you 
will not take offense at this; and if you are 
not an earnest inquirer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you take offense or not. 
After you shall have prepared yourself by 
reading that book to ask intelligent ques- 
tions concerning it, we will be glad to 
aid you. : 


The Land Speculater. 


Broox.iyn, N. Y.—At the Criterion theater 
lecture, June 5, I asked this question: “If, 
according to your theory, possession involves 
the power of transmission or disposal, in what 
manner does it differ in its consequences from 
ownership?’ You answered that a person 
might dispose of his right of possession to his 
son or any other person, or sell it at the high- 
est price be could obtain for it. 

The point I had in view in asking this -ques- 
tion was this: If the possessor can sell to the 
highest bidder, does it not leave the matter 
just where it is now, in that it makesthe pos- 
session of land remain under the law of sup- 
ply and demand; and if so, what is to prevent 
the speculator getting possession of all the 
desirable property and holding it against the 
interest of the artisan. , 

Artisans and others who look for benefit 
from your land theory, must have a dwelling 
within practicable distance from the business 
and manufacturing centers; their great num- 
ber must cause a competitive “demand,” of 
which the speculator will take advantage by 
controlling the “supply.” How can this be 
helped by the existence of unimproved prop- 
erty! The artisan must wait for the builder 
to pay tax and build, and then he will have to 
compete with the speculator or hire at the 
speculator’s price. It would be folly to tell 
the artisan in New York or Brooklyn to go to 
the waste lands of Long, island or New Jer- 
sey for u dwelling place, such places being too 
far away, all nearer land in possession of 
some one other than himself, or held by the 
community subject to a tax which he cannot 
pay. " 

If prospective value attaches to any vacant 
land, would not the speculator pay the tax 
and hold possession in view of that prospect- 
ive value? os : 

These considerations bring me back to the 
original question I] asked at the lecture: ‘In 
what manner does it differ in its consequences 


from ownership?’ and which your answer, as 
understood by me, did not seem to cover. 

This is written in the spirit of fair inquiry, 
and seems to embrace my difficulty in accept- 
ing your theory. _ ALBERT LYMAN. 

Your quéstion is a sensible one and _fair- 
ly put. It is true, as you say, that it 
“would be folly to tell the artisan in New 
York or Brooklyn to go to the waste lands 
of Long Island or New Jersey for a dwell- 
ing place,” but that is precisely what he is 
told to do now by his good friends, the 
“saviors of society,” and it is a kind of 
folly that we propose to abolish. 

Possession does involve the power of 
transmission or disposal, but subject to the 
tax. Therefore, while a piece of land could 
be transmitted as now from generation to 
generation, the people, of whom the artisan 
is one, would constantly get its rental value 
or such part .of its rental value as the tax 
amounted to. It could also be disposed of 
as now for another piece of land—that is, 
if the whole rental value were taxed away 
the two pieces would exchange equally, 
while if only a part were taxed the seller of 
the better piece would get a price that 
would represent the difference in tax capi- 
talized. Butifthe owner of a piece of land 
undertook to exchange it for anything but 
land, he would get less for it than he can 
now if the tax were only partial, and noth- 
ing if it were complete. His compensation 
for this would be that he could always get 
another picce of land on the same terms. 

The power of the speculator to get 
possession of Iand and hold it against the 
artisan would diminish according to the 
degree of the tax. If the tax were up to 
the full rental value there would be no 
profit in such speculation and _ conse- 
quently no speculation. If, however, the 
tax were less than the full rental value 
some margin for speculation would still 
exist, but that margin would be narrowed 
in greater ratio than the extension of the. 
tux. The speculator now controls the sup-. 
ply of land as completely as the present 
land value tax will permit. If that tax 
were increased his control would be 
diminished and would continue to’ dimin- 
ish as the tax continued to be increased. 
This effect would follow so rapidly that 
the mere shifting of existing taxes to land 
values would discourage ali speculation ex- 
cept in land that promised to be in demand 
for use atavery early day. Speculators 
could not afford to pay such a high tax 


with the prospect of waiting long to real- | 


ize. It wouid soon eat up ali the profits 
they could hope to make. 

Re-read carefuily books VII and IX of 
“Progress and Poverty.” Som 5 
‘Confused Questions. 

Bismarck, Dak.—What is tae answer to: 
these propositions? 

(1) If land includes all the bounty of nature, . 
and is to be specificially taxed as common 
property, is a tax on the ground a land tax at 
all? To be a land tax, must it not be placed. 
on the whole bounty of nature? # ge 

(2) If land is the universal base and raw 
material of everything that human beings 
touch, improve, work up or. in any way pro- 


duce, is not every stone and timber in a house.} 


as much a piece of natural wealth as the 
ground whence it came? ; 
(3) Is it not true that houses and the labor 
put upon them Gepend upon society for their: 
value as muck zs land itself? of ot Tynes 
(4) Why tax the value of the ground and 
not the value of the stone and timber in the: 
house? : i 
(5) Why tax the hole in the ground and ex- 
empt the lump of gold? A 
Joun ANDREWS, 


(1) A tax on the ground is a tax on the 
whole bounty of nature, and ever will be, 
unless some genius shall discover a way of 
utilizing some bounties of nature without 
using ground. 

(2) Yes, as ‘Paradise Lost” is ink and 
paper. ae 

(3) Value is a relative term, designating 
the relation of one thing to another in ex- 
change. Therefore, a house owned by one 
man can have no value unless there is an- 
other man owning something else with 
whom a trade can be made. In that sense 
the value of a house depends on society. 
But it does not depend on society in the 
sense that you would have it. Whether 
society be large or small, a house can 
never be worth more than it would cost 
in labor to make one like it; consequently 
the value of houses does not rise with 
increasing population, as land values 
do. The value of houses may be 
disturbed by social influences, but it de- 
pends ultimately on labor; while the value 
of land depends solely on social influences, 
and not at all on labor. 

(4) Because, when the ground has value 
it is due to the demands of society, while 
the value of the stones and timber in the 
house is due to the labor that produced 
them. 

(5) We do not prépose to tax the hole in 
the ground. The hole in the ground isa 
jabor product, and that you should not so 
recognize it goes to show how very super- 
ficially you have considered the question. 


‘ 


‘An Imaginary Case. 

New York, June 6.—Would you kindly en- 
lighten me on the following: A and Bown 
two adjacent lots in this city. A being rich 
has placed a six story building on his lot; B 
being a mechanic has but a shanty on his, in 


which his family and himself live, while A’ 


rents the greater portion of his building, 
receiving very high rent. Now, these lots 
are iua very desirable locality, consequently 
the rental value of the land is very high, and 
if you would tax this land to its full rental 
value it would compel the mechanic to leave 
his homestead. What I want you to do is to 
show me where is the benctit, or even. justice, 
done to B. Hoping you will give the above 
the consideration it deserves, I am yours, 
; . C. BauMAN. 

Do you know of such an instance? If 
you do, please send full particulars. If 
you do not, and have the time to spare, 


you might spend the remainder of your 


life in hunting for one. ; : 

If you are seriously searching for the 
truth respecting land ownership we shall be 
glad to aid you; but.as you ask us to give 
this question the consideration it deserves 
we comply. with your request. 


Would the Tax Make Land Mouopols?_ 


-AkkoON, O.—The prevailing argument used 
here against the land doctrine as taught by 
THE STANDARD, is that it encourages monop- 
ely inland. That if a man could have all the 
land he was willing to pay taxes upon (even 


_to the fuli rental’ value) capitalists would 


take up large tracts,.and by the aid of 3m- 
proved machinery and cheap labor he could 
put his produce into the market so much be- 
low what the small holder without the aid of 


machinery and capital could afford to do, 
that it would force the small holder to aban- 


don his holdings and seek employment from_ 


the capitalist. 

The argument that a man wili not work for 
a landlord and be under his dictation when 
there would be plenty of free Jand for him to 
go upon and be bis own lord and master does 
not seem to be convincing, as the poor man 
would not have the capital with which to 
work the land and subsist upon until he could 
derive an income from it. ; 

' Will you please set this matter clear before 
your readers? O. J. SUTTON. 

’ Af the capitalist paid full rental value for 
his land it would give him no special ad- 
vantage. The more it was monopolized 
the higher the value would be, and conse- 
quently the higher his tax. 

If capitalists could take up all the land of 
the country, and own all the machinery, 
and get cheap labor, the land tax would 
make no other change in present condi- 
tions than to give land values to the people 
instead. of to land owners and changes 
flowing from that. Suppose it did no more, 
would not that be an improvement and at 
least a good foundation for further reform? 
* But it would do more. In assuming that 
capitalists would take up all the land, and 
own all machinery, and get cheap labor, 
you assume conditions that would not exist. 
' He could not get cheap labor. If he took 
up all the land, rent would be so high that 
the poorer paid laborers could live on their 
share of the rent without working, and 
consequently would not work except for 
good pay. If he took up only what he 
could use there would be plenty of free 
land, which would make laborers inde- 
pendent; they could get a living without 
working for him, and, unless he offered at- 
tractive wages, he could get no labor. And 
he could not put products on the market so 
cheap, even ifhe sold them for nothing, 
that the small holder could not make 
a comfortable independent living; and be- 
ing able to do that, the cheaper the capi- 
talist’s products came the better it would 
be for the small holder. 

You must not forget that itis labor and 
land that produce improved machinery, as 


well as the simplest product, and that, . 


however powerful the possession of a great 
capital may make a man when the masses 
of men are denied access to land, the 
greatest capitalist is powerless when land 
is free. The possession of milk, butter or 
cheese might, under some circumstances, 
give its owner oppressive power over his 


_feliows, if there were no cows to be had; but 


the moment that cows were accessible to 
all, milk, butter or cheese would be worth 
just what it would cost in labor to produce 


‘milk, butter or cheese, and no more. So 
‘it is with the machinery of production. 


When labor can freely resort to the earth 


‘to produce other machinery of production, 


the control of existing machinery gives no 
oppressive power, 

The argument that a poor man would not 
have the capital with which to work free 
lund and subsist until he could derive an 
income from it, lays its premises in exist- 
ing conditions.. Noable-bodied man would 
be so poor for any length of time. He 
‘would then have to work for another 
at high wages only long enough to get 


capital; now he must work for another 
iat low wages long enough to get land as 


well as capital. But beyond this, after one 
gencration, a young man would have to be 
without relatives or friends, and witha 
reputation so bad that no one would credit 
him, to be so poor as the “poor man” of 
your imagination. After one generation, 
no father would be so poor that he could 
not give his children a start in life. But 
further still, from the rich man to the poor 
man—if there were any poor—there would 
be grades; every one above. the grade of 
the abjectly poor would be able to use free 
land on his own account, and thus by at 
once diminishing the number seeking 


_ Work and increasing the number seeking 


workers, would enhance wages and give 
to the abjectly poor—even while they 
were abjectly poor—a wider scope in choos- 
ing employers and higher wages for their 
work, 

Read book IX of ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 


Not Prohibitory. 

Norta ApAMS, Mass.—Suppose I own a 
tract of unimproved land valued at $1,000, 
and your system is put into operaticn, would 
it prohibit me from selling my land for what 
it cost me or whatever it was valued at? 

A READEK OF THE STANDARD. 

It would not prohibit you from selling 
the Jand for whatever you could get for it. 


Farm Mortgages. 

Kirwin, Kan.—Good judges estimate that 
four-fifths of the farms of this country are 
under mortgage for fully half their value, 
and every county in northwest Kansas is in 
the same condition. Now, will you please tell 
us what would be the result were the Heury 
George land taxation theory practically ap- 
plied in this country, and oblige several read- 
ers! Cc. J. L. 

If the tax were imposed to the full limit 
of value, the result would be to mort- 
gagees the disappearance of all that part 
of their security that rests upon Jand val- 
ues; and to mortgageors a reduction of 
taxes and such unprecedented prosperity 
as to enable them to pay off their debts, 
once and forever, with scarcely greater 
difficulty than they now experience in pay- 
ing interest. _ 

* Insufficient Data, : 

NEw York—I would like to be enlightened 


_on your theory of taxation as conesras my- 


self. Town a tenement house, for which I 
paid $12,500. Ispent about $1,506, besides do- 
ing considerable repairs myself, and made the 
house fit to live in. It now brings me in about 
$1,400 a year. My taxes are adcrt $200; re- 
pairs about $100: leaving me $1,l09a year, if 
it is rented all the year round. It contains 
eight families besides myself. Now, what I 
‘want to know. is, how much you would have 
my taxes raised to? Ex-PRINTER. 

If you will inform us what ground rent 
you would have to pay if another persen 
owned the lot on which your house stands, 
we will answer your question. Should you 
do so, rewrite your letter with the addi- 
tional information inserted. 


Effect on Lund Values. 


CHICAGO, June 2.—Some of THE STanDanRn’s 
replies appear to be based upon the assump- 
tion that the proposed land tax would reduce 
land values, and others seem to teach that 
the tax will absorb all the rent now paid to 
landlords. Please state THe StraxpaRp's es- 
timate of the effect on rural and city lands 
respectively. Willthe total land values be 
decreased, and how much‘. Cc. F. H. 


Those replies which assume that the 


land tax would merely reduce land values 
contemplate stages of the land value tax 
at which the whole value of the land is not 
taxed away. Until the whole value be 
taxed away, land would have a selling 
price which would be determined chiefly 
by the difference beiween its rental value 
and the tax. The selling price would be 
the capitalization of that difference, modi- 
fied in one way by the probabilities of an 
increase of the tax, and in the other way 
by the probabilities of an increase of the 
rental value. 

The replies that teach that the tax will 
absorb.all the rent paid to landlords, con- 
template the tax in its completeness, when 
whatever is paid, or may be collected in 
rent, except enough to pay for the labor 
of collecting, is appropriated in taxation. 

The total land value would be decreased 
by merely shifting our present taxes, but 
how much it is impossible to say. If the 
tax were high enough to discourage the 
holding of idle land, all speculative values 
would disappear. In that case vacant lets 
in cities would command only an agricult- 
ural rent, and the value of rural land 
would range from the most valuable to the 
non-valuable, on much the same scale as 
at present, but on a lower plane. After a 
time, however, as production increased, 
and the margin of production was thereby 
lowered, values would rise again, with this 
difference from now, that as they rose the 
increment, to the extent of the tax, would 
go to the whole people instead of going to 
a few landlords, 


The Urearned Increment. 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 2.—How, in levying 
taxes upon farming land, do you propose to 
divide the earned from the unearned incre- 
ment? In other words, you propose to levy 
taxes upon the rental value of the land. This 
value would increase in proportion as labor 
was expended upon it. Now, would you 
assess the land as it increased in value or 
would you levy the tax on the basis of the 
value of the unimproved porticns? This is as 
near as I cun arrive at the query sent to me 
bya farmer. I believe the above is about 
what he wants to know. JoHN B. DEMPSEY. 

On the basis of the value of the unim- 
proved portions. Your friend's difficulty, 
like that of most objectors, arises from 
giving a double meaning to terms. In 
proposing to levy taxes on the rental 
value of “land,” we mean land, not im- 
provements on land; but your friend, when 
he speaks of ‘“‘land” increasing in value as 
labor 1s expended on it, misuses the term. 
Land dves not increase in value as labor is 
expended on it, but as demand for it in- 
creases. That value which is caused by 
labor is not land value, but improvement 
value, and we propose to whollysgexempt 
improvement values from taxation. 

Notes. 

J. H. Bresen.—In referring to you as a prob- 
able missionary, we did not intend to imply 
that you were a defender of the rich. What 
we meant was, that if you really believe that 
the land value tax would specially benetit the 
rich you might make converts to that method 
of taxation by becoming a missionary among 
them. They are usually very quick to see 
and ready to advocate anything that will 
specially benefit them, but in this matter of 
land value taxation which you think would be 
so profitable to them, they are either very 
slow to see or very slow to act, and singular- 


‘ly harmonious in their opposition. 


What an Episcopalian Organ Thinks of It. 
The Churchman. : 

The episode of “the Priest McGlynn,” as he 
is styled by the prefect of the propaganda, or 
the soggarth aroon, or “good priest of the 
poor,” aceording to myriads of Irish-Ameri- 
ean Romanists, lets in uew light upon the 
condition of “Catholic unity,” the perpetual 
and defiant boast of the Roman church. It is 
not enough thet the velvet-voiced archbishop 
has turned the priest McGlynn out of doors, 
withdrawn his “faculty” and prac- 
tically put him under « lesser ex- 
communication. Not enough are the 
archbishop’s peremptory demands that his 
recalcitrant minion should eat his own_ 
soleinn protestations, stultify his matured 
convictions as to the duties of American citi- 
zenship and take his keynote of sociological 
and political conclusions from an Italian 
satrapy. The rebellious ghost will not 
“down.” A half-smoldering, half-smothered 
discontent rankles far and wide among the 
laboring masses of Irish Romanists. And it is 
finding a voice of indignant protest and defi- 
ance, and its purport is that “the priest Mc 
Glynn” shall not obey the papal. sum- 
mors and go to Rome until he is 
first reinstated in the  rectorship of 
his late parish, St. Stephen’s. The attitude 
of the Irish and English Romanists, as it 
respects the adjustment of the Irish im- 
broglio, is one of unconccaied and uncompro- 
mising hostility; and the violence and bitter- 
ness of the quarrel sets back until it invades 
and inflames the Vatican itself! No other 
Christian church is so shaken and imperiled 
by internal dissensions and rebellions as 
these which threaten a practical dismember- 
ment of at least the American Romanist body, 
and the secession of myriads to the anti- 
poverty movement, a cataclysm hardly less 
portentous in the civil world than that which 
in the spiritual order hengs over the quarrels 
of the minimizers and ultramontanists, 


Pretenders Unmasked.- 
Dandury Exiuminer. 

These men who oppose the freedom and 
happiness of the Jaboring man in America 
cannot be true friends of the laboring mun in 
any other country. Therefore, they are hypo- 
crites in all their representations, and their 
friendship is mere premeditated tact that 
seeks to frustrate the ends they profess to 
serve. The Irish patriot seeking for aid and 
sympathy in this land must be taught the dis- 
tinction between such people and honest 
patriots. Then if he insists on placing himself 
in their hands, iet it be taken as an evidence 
of his “trimming” proclivities and utter un- 
worthiuess of recognition by honest men. In 
this way the sheep will be preserved from the. 
goats, and generous hearts saved from = con- 
tributing to a cause where the character of 
its representatives is an indication of either. 
its hopelessness or unworthiness. 


Whaat Should be Free. 
Toronto Labor Herald. . ; 
The Wester Farm Journal says: “The air 
we breathe, the water we drink, and the 
earth we inhabit, should be alike free to al! of 
God's creatures, and no one should beatlowed 
to monopolize either te the detriment. of an- 
other.” You are right; worthy brother, but- 
we—you, [and the rest of us—allow the mo 
nopolization of these elements, nevertheless. 
The blaine rests upon the proletariat much 
more than upon the monepolists. Whether or 
not the great majority will ever realize this 
sufficiently to eect a remedy is a question 
much easier asked than answered. Once 
aware of what we want and united as to the 
ee a there can be no question as to the 
result. 


Good flnbits Alone Won’t Raise Wages. 
Newark, N. J., Unionist. 

“Good habits” are’ helpful to the individual 
laborer in raising the wages, only because 
other men have bad habits. Any man who 
knows the power of the “iron Jaw,” by which 
wages are forced down to the “iife line,” the 
starvation point, knows that if all workmen 
cultivated “good habits,” however much they 
might be benefited in other respects, wages 
would be no higher. . ; 


The Coming of the Dawn. 


A glorious dawn of golden times, 
At last has risen, spreading light; 

A wrong that has too lozz prevailed, 
Must now give way to better right. 

What poets dreamed, religions preached, 
And sages thought, justice demands, 

Breaks forth and grows on thinki € minds, 
And as eternal truth expands. 


Inspiréd by wise and priestly men, 
Touched by the widespread misery, 

We have inflamed a new crusaae 
’Gainst undeserved poverty. 

To free the soil from landed lords, 
Proclaim it common heritage; 

For this we'll strive with might and main= 
This is the holy war we wage. . 


Yes, we are in for fight and strife, 

But not with brutal force or arms; 
Arousing men’s intelligence, 

Our war means progress and reforms. 
With ballot, law and press allied, 

And standard hich, we shall assail 
This bulwark of unrighteousness, 

Till truth and justice will prevail: 

GEORGE BRUNSWICK. 


Two Sides to the Immigration Questign, 
New York Leader. 


There are two sides to the immigration 
question—the capitalist’s and the working 
man’s. _ 

Every new comer is a seller of labor anda 
consumer of products. To the land owner 
and capitalist increase of population from 
that source was, therefore, a double 
blessing, for its natural tendency was to 
cheapen labor and to raise the value of pro- 
duction; in other words, to create extreme 
poverty on one side and extreme wealth on 
the other. 

At times mechanical improvements would 
check the tendency of the product to rise, or 
even cause it to fall; but a greater fall would 
immediately follow in the value of labor, ard. 
in the end the result was the same. 

Thisinevitable outcome of a system designed 
for the exclusive benelit of these whom an 
early appropriation of the forces of nature 
enabled later to monopolize the toolsof indus- 
try was furthermore hastened by gigantie 
“combines.” Competition was thus reduced 
to a minimum among the capitalists and in. 
creased to a maximum among the laborers, 
Driven to misery, threatened with starvation, 
the toilers at last sought strength in union 
Their strength was only partial, temporary, 

‘always doubtful when apparently unquestion- 
able; for capital. kept them divided by en- 
forced idleness, and whenever organization 
reached so far in any trade that the men em- 
ployed in that trade could enforce a just ciaim, 
the importation of pauper labor on contract 
was resorted to. 

_ And so the unequal contest between naked 
men and iron-clad demigods went on,. until 
the discovery was made that, defenseless as 
they seemed, the toilers, armed with the bal- 
lot, could any day they pleased capture the 
government and change the system. 

Landlordism and capitalism then got a no- 
tion that this discovery was a foreign one; 
that it was smuggled into: this country by 
some pestiferous immigrant. The present sys- 
tem, they contend, is essentialiy American. 
Immigrants, therefore. should no longer be 
admitted unless deprived of that citizenship, 
which might otherwise enable them to over- 
‘turn the institutions of the republic,-and the - 
same men who welcomed the degraded Mon- 
golian to this land of “free” labor, would now 
exclige the Caucasian unless. he came as a 
slave. : 

But Amcrican labor will have no slavery o2 
this continent. Jt is marching on to freedom 
with a steady step. Its patriotism is of the 
right sort. It sees clearly that the American 
institutions are in dancer, not from the immr- 
grant who secks their benelit, but from the 

beengiaie native or foreign, who perverts 
them. : 

Bent upon recovering his stolen inheritance, 
the American toiler will not deny to. others. - 
their share in what he claims is the. common. 
property of all. The reignof justice willend 
the tyranny of competition. ; 


What a Maine Editor Thinks. 

Rockland, Me., Opinion. : 

The theories of Henry George are receiving | 
strong support from business men and 
capitalists. But there is nothing remarkable 
about it when we examine the theories as 
they areadvanced. It is only by those who 
have not made even a superficial examination 
of them that they are regarded as:something 
to favor labor ina contest. with capital. On 


the contrary, they favor ‘capital exactly the - 


same as they do labor, and-in practice would 
relieve both from what is claimed. te be unjust . 
taxation by monopolists. Now, what Mr. 
George proposes is to relieve both capital and 
lavor from all taxes, so they will both retainall 
their proportion of the product and draw all 
the revenues of government from rent, that 
part of the product that goes to the owner of 
the land. His reason is that. the land was 
ereated for the use of all men, and not for 
any individuals, and so all the rent should go 
to the community as2 whole if. the commu- 
nity needs it. Now, whether this is a correct 
view or not—and it is 2 question that any- 
body is at liberty to tackle—there is certainiy 
no reason why, on selfish grounds, the capi- 
talist should not favor it as earnestly as the 
laborer, for it proposes a measure for the 
joint relief of both. And if both can be thus 
relieved of all taxation, it ought to aid them 
to get along in harmony together, so as not to 
quarrel over the proportion of the prodact 
each shall receive. 


Pr. McGlynn’s Gifts of Oratory. 


Danbury Examiner. . 
When Dr. McGlynn entered fully into the 
spirit of his great subject he seemed to be lost 


to outer consciousness, and his voice, like the 


dulcet tones of some instrument manipulated —~- 


by angelic fingers, rose and fell in musical ca- 
dence on the ears of his auditors, quickening _ 
and intensifying their spiritual natures, and 
bringing them into an attuned harmony 
with all that is good, and beautiful, and true 
The spirit of truth comes not always mm tho 
“rushing mighty wind,” or in the “clap of ~ 
thunder.” It is vot the thunder but the light 

ning that kills. No more does true oratory 
consist of sound and fury without sense, WO. : 
have often been thrilled and charmed. in the 
past by the power and genius of such orators 
as Phillips, Chapin, Parker, Tilton and Beecher; 
but not one of them ever scemed to possess 
the power to reveal tothe multitude so clearly 
the true dignity of their manhood and worldne 
hood, and inspire them with the lofty el- 
deavorto be something higher, nobler ali 

better—more like the beautiful Christ—as did 
the oration of that wonderful: man, Dr._a- 
ward MeGlynn, on the “Cross of the New 

srusade.” 


. TheylDon’: Sell ;Bread This: Waye 


Philadelphia Ledger. te 

To put this theory into figures, we will say 
that boy receiving tlirce collars a we 
should @o four dollars’ worth of work; tae . 
boy. receiving five doliars:a weer should do_ 
seven dollars’ worth of work; when he gets” 
to bea man and receives. twenty doilars & 
week, he should. do thirty doilars’ worse 
work; a man receiving thirty dullars shou! 
do forty dollars’ worth of Avark, and a) unt 
say, the salary reaches seventy-five dollars 
and then the laborer can give himself some 
what of a rest—that is tu say, about fifty 
dollars’ worth of work will satisfy bis eir 
ployer. 


The Game at Bar Harbor. 


Correspondence Portland Press. ae . 
In conversation with two enterprising ge% 
tlemen of Bar Harbor, Iwas told that e€ fe 
had lately put $100 into a lund speculation, & 
had made $1,100 apiece before the total a 
had been all paid. Another reliable oe 
asserted that he had bonded & small moar 
this spring, and within a month's time rea ied 
3306 for his investment. In another cageroae : 
a lot was purchased for 3100 and soon 3 i 
ward sold for $800. Those who figure mr 
prominently in Mt. Desert investmen sone 8 
Governor Bodwell, James G- Blaine, ery 
Hale, E. C. Burleigh, Judge 4- A. ace. i 
A. P. Wiswell, and Dr. Morse of this piace. 
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CRUSADE. | 


by the Rev. BE. M. ©. Betterill, 
preached to the Kuights ef Labor tu the 
guedey. May 15, 1887. 
qbe watchman sec the sword come,Tand}blow not 
trumpet, and the people be not warned; if the 
gicome, and take any person from among them, he 
away in hts iniquity; but his blood will I re- 
atthe watchmur’s hand, So thou, O son of man, 
qaveset thec 2 watchman unto the house of Israel, 
ekiel xxxili, 6:7. 
Tbe watchman should be all-sceing. His 
in should be an eye through which he may 
we ways of deliverance for the people in 
qmergencics. His heart should be an eye 


igprough which he may be able to see minis- 


of sympathy in the hour of the people’s 
rat necd. 
"Son of man, what, scest thou as a watch- 


[see men building altars and turning aside 
fies. Isee men offering sacrifices to God 
wrobbing man, the image of God. I see 
m= sending their praises to heaven and 
ing heaven’s latest and best workman- 
I see man, my brother, fighting lust 
Just in his own soul. I see the flesh dis- 
ying its carnal weapons and ho!ding man 
. in its wrenching grip. I see Satan 
wing his scaly _ a men, and in that 
isfernal hug go resolutions snap like 
: er threads and manhood gocs raawes 


“§gee children, unsinuing, uoshrinking, feeble 
@ildren, crushed in the fearful collision be- 


heartless greed and the jnhuman 

ecole for bare existence. I see- women, 
Egy sisters, driven into poverty that makes 
Wee burden and into sin that at the end 
‘Gags them into loathsome death. And all! 
{het tragedy 1, as a watchman, see in the 
qorld that once was my Father's delight, so 
Saicand beautiful that when the first man 
Quished his duy’s work the Father came and 


@alked with him. 


-“YsChrist responsible for these things? Nay! 
Plame the church all you like. She has been 
ptaken up with her self-seeking, with her 
ness, so busy with her institutions, her 


ue time to give to the saving of men’s souls. 
snot blame the architect for the willful mis- 
es of the builder. Do not blame the rail- 
i directors for the tragedy by the drunken 
winecr. The Christ never said the weak 
‘wast zo to the wall! Spare him, brethren, in 
your judgment. The  ..: ° did say: “Lay 
up for yourselves treasures on earth,” and 
avery man who is doing it to-day is doing it 
a willful disobedience to the word of Christ. 
Marist is not responsible for the wrongs and 
She poverty and the suffering and the misery 
ged the tragedies that are cumbering the 
Sqparld to-day. 
of Man, what seest thou, as the watch- 
m? I sce a new congregation of men, 
od, compact, enthusiastic, marching into 
‘mew, and J send a question across to them, 
disay, “Who are ye, and what is your 
grand?” And the answer comes back to me, 
“Weare a new crusade!” And the watch- 
‘men savs, “This is a novelty-loving age; 
people soon get tired of humdrum; the brain 


man is very prolific and out, it may be, of . 


the abundance of thought there has come a 
pw crusade.” I know I should gain credit for 
great deal of common sense if I should say 

‘$o-night that I have no confidence in what is 
w. Dear friends, isthere anything really 

yf The first man that took the sun’s rays 

i made them paint his picture was simply 
ling a power which was in the sun in crea- 

. The man who took steam and harnessed 
and made it serve on the ocean and on the 

i was simply discovering a power as old as 
inni The man who gripped the 

mings in the sky and made them carry 


Messages and repeat our thoughts was 


y taking something that was in Eden. 
e sunlight, the iron ore, the pearly waters, 
e flashing electricity, ull of them are as 
ecient as the time of Adam. And, peradven- 
re, this new crusade is ouly new iu its name. 
e the sword that is being carried by the 
who are leading the crusade, and as I 
d their character I am frank to say that 
They were 
built in sections. They are men who will 
break, if God and right and humanity are 
es them. Ah! “If!” It is a verv easy 
ing to take the cross and suppose that be- 
ise We are under it we must be right. You 
member how they sent from Gilboa’s height 
pen the storm of the warfare was at its 
ret, and Hophni and Phineas came and 
e the ark of the Lord with leprous hands 
p their camp; and when the ark was seen 
W's Voices rang out like a whirlwind and 
earth trembled with their excitement; but 
ark fell before the Philistines and Israel 
defeated. It is only as I knowin my 
ry soul that righteous hands are lifting the 
mbol of the cross that lam prepared to be- 
that it will be a benediction to the world. 
questions I want to ask: 

i. The new crusade, whence is it! 
“That word “crusade” witnesses to the well 
igh omnipotence of a religious fervor when a 
Biscompletely under its control. There were 
apses, when that word came into being first, 
‘the grand fact that when manu came into 
be came from the hand of an Almighty 
The hermit who coined that word 
ade,” ill-clad, ill-fed, austere, with the 
ms of solitary existence on him, scarred 


lips, speaking the sacrificial fire that was 
a the altar of his heart, stood before 
ones, and stood before common men, and 
those words of soul-burning power leap 
Dutterance. And as he raised his finger 
i pointed toward the desecrated grave of 
Christ and Caivary trodden under foot 
‘the infidel, men rushed into a consecration 
ich has made that age memorable in the 
porld’s history; and the women who could 
carry the sword and shield, ablaze with 
reet same religions fervor, tore their garments 
ato shreds and fastened them on the breasts 
the crmy of men who went forth with that 
age of the cross. And as men marched 
der it and with it they were blind to loss, 
Were deaf to entreating voices, they 
Pre dunib in the midst of their suffering, and 
Tejoiced to sprinkle with blood the 
¥Y to the cave where Christ bad been 
ried, if by the sacrifice of themselves they 
Ot rescue His dwelling place and His 
‘vesting home. Aud this crusade which 
ate going to talk about to-night grects us 

of the banuer of that cross. 
‘Again, let me say, never let us forget that 
bad things have been done under the 
peaow of the cross. Bunyan Jay in jail 
weve years by order of the church. Roger 
amswas driven to Rhode Island by the 
¥ Of the church. And Jesus Christ himself 
crucified at the instigation of the high 
eat of God. This crusade comes to us 
Mer the banner of the cross, and I am glad 
~ somebody has risen at last to vindicate 
Religion ot Jesus Christ. Iam glad that 
acbody has lived and is living who is pre- 
wees With no uNCcertuin Voice, to assure this 
eerid that if 2 man will love God acceptably, 
ZS £0 to love his brother fervently; that 
@aly way by which we can manifest our 
to the unseen God is by manifesting our 
eto the brother that is seen; and that all 
w hangs on these two things—whole- 
*ove to God and love for our neighbor 
@5 we love ourselves, This crusade has 
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come to us out of the conviction that the. 


highest calling there is in the world is to for- 
set self, to lay aside strife, to bury all in- 
justice, to believe, to work, to suffer, to die, 
if needs be, that justice may be done 
at last to manhood. That God is jus- 
tice, infinite, immaculate and_ eternal 
justice, and that any class legislation 
has come from beneath and not from above, 
for “God is no respector of persons.” What 
this world needs to-day, this crusade de- 
clares, is simple justice to manhood, and while 
we recognize the fact that charity will cover 
a great many things, will clothe the naked 
with garments, will satisfy the hunger of the 
poor, will give a home to the homeless and 
destitute, yet this crusade stands in front of 
all charity and benevolence, and says that 
common, full-orbed, divine justice between 
man and man will make charity a thing never 
to be needed. There will be no poor, and no 
naked, and no homeless. And Jesus Christ 
came into this world to testify that from 
— hand, at least, men should receive jus- 
ice. 

Whence is this crusade? It comes from the 
conviction, deep in the heart of somebody, 
that if the church of Jesus Christ will follow 
her Divine Master, if she will go out after 
the waifs and the strays, if she will go to the 
poor and make them rich with her bounty and 
her love, if she will refuse fellowship as the 
Christ did to any man who is makiog a bur- 
den for another man and devouring the houses 
and homes of widows, then this world will be 
gathered very speedily to Jesus Christ. This 
crusade comes from a conviction that the 
church has not become weak except by her 
own indifference, and that if she will return 
to the loneliness and the poverty and the self- 
renunciation of the Master himself; if she will 
go and lay her hand raisingly under the slave 
in the mines, and in the factories, and in the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania, and tell that poor 
slave that he is the son of God and treat him 
as a son of God; if she will go to the proud, 
the tyrant, the usurper, and tell them in the 
thunder of the divine word, if needs be, that 
the crime, and poverty, and want which they 
have brought inte being, cry aleud to God, 
then the church will recover her overwhelm- 
ing strength, and sbe will conquer the world. 

Brethren, these are mighty convictions. I 
am thankful there is a man somewhere in this 
big universe that has vot a conviction of some 
sort religiously. I tell you the most faint- 
hearted people this world sees to-day are in 
the church of Jesus Christ. Christ tells us 
what He will do with His enemies. He will 
“rule them with a rod of iron and break them 
in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” And He 
telsus wh.) de will do with the timid and 
the faint-hearted. He will “spew them out 
of His mouth.” Ob, I thank God there are 
men with mighty gonvictions to-day who are 
prepared to sacrifice everything for the sake 
of that manhood which Jesus Christ re- 
deemed and glorified! ° 

Whence came this crusade? From the con- 
viction that whatever differences there may 
be in our gifts there isan equality of rights; 
that because men are God’s children there is 
bread enough in the world for them, and 
clothes enough in the world for them, and 
comfort enough in the world for them, and 
land enough in the world for them! and if 
they have not got what they necd somebody 
has stolen the child’s portion. That is all. 
It says that any man who by greed, by 
power, by skill, withholds from the children 
food, air, sunlight, home, is guilty of an in- 
humanity before God. 

Whence comes this crusade? It comes from 
this conviction: That He who bore men’s 
sickness, relheved men’s bodily wants, raised 
dead men, and so taught that through the 
sanctity of human bodies, and through those 
bodies only, could God be understood. That 
same Christ stands in our midst to-day, say- 
ing to the church, ‘‘As the Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” Heal the sick, 
cleanse the lepers, raise the dead. Freely ye 
have received, freely give” 

2. This crusade, what is the cause of it? 

You remember that a good many long years 
ago one bright summer’s morning there came 
out from the wilderness, from having custody 
of a few sheep, a stripling boy, full of curicsity 
and full of youthful zeal. He came down the 
mountain side and saw two immense armies 
fronting each other. He came to his brethren 
and bade them good morning, and then asked 
questions. He strayed through the ranks and 
asked questions again. He looked over to the 
great host before him aud asked more ques- 
tions. And then a brother of his came to him 
and said: ‘What are you doing here? Where 
are the few sheep that you have? You have 
left them in the wilderness to be destroyed!” 
And David said: “Is there not a cause?’ 
This crusade, what is the cause of it? Iam 
going to read you two little incidents here 
which will illustrate a great deal better than 
I can, and which will come with a great deal 
more force to this congregation when I tell 
you that Dr. Lorimer takes them from the 
bureau of statistics of labor in New York for 
1885. Commissioner Charles F. Peck says: 

During one of my visits to a tenement house 
in New York city, L inudvertently entered a 
room on the attic fluor of a wretched old 
rookery on Hester street, and found myself 
in the midst of a lot of:-cloakmakers. The 
room was possibly ten feet square. The ceil- 
ing was low and slanting, and its only source 
of light was through the begrimed panes of 
glass of asmall gable window opening out 
from the roof. In these cramped quarters 
were six women and four sewing machines. 
Piled up on the floor were stacks uf cloaks 
ready to be put together. The air was stifling 
to one not accustomed to a temperature well 
up in the nineties and foul with sewer gas. 
The women were scantily clad, their hair was 
unkempt and their pale, abject: countenances, 
as they bent over their work, formed a picture 
of physical suffering and want that I certainly 
had never seen before and trust I may never 
again be compelled to look upon. They were 
working as if driven by some unseen power, 
but when I learned that they were able to 
earn but fifty cents for sixteen, and perhaps 
more, bours’ labor per day, it needed no fur- 
ther investigation to convince me_ that 
the “unseen power” was the necessity 
of bread for their own and_ chil- 
dren’s mouths. The style and quality of 
the cloaks upon which these women were 
at work was of the latest and best. They 
were lined with quilted satin or silk and 
trimmed with sealskin or other expensive 
material and found ready sale in the largest 
retail stores in the city at $35 to $75 each. 
Two of these women could manage, by long’ 
hours and the most diligent application, to 
turn out one cloak per day, and the price 
they received from the contractor, or more 
probably “sweater,” was §1.50 apiece.  In- 


‘quiry elicited the fact that the gas, which 


permeated every crevice in the broken plaster 
that hung in patches on the walls and filled 
the room with a sickening stench, came from 
a sink in the adjoining apartment. Curiosity 
led me to venture within this “inside room.” 
It was without ventilation or light, save that 
which came through the dvor connecting it 
with the front room, and it was only after 
standing several minutes that I could dis- 
tinguisb the black lines of the walls and sink 
from which rose in clouds the deadly gas. 
Upon the floor was spread a mattress, which, 
in appearance, partook of the general filth to 
be found throughout the whole building, from 
the cellar up, and it was upon such a bed and 
in such quarters that three cloakmakers, tired 
and weary with the long day’s work, and 
with scanty, if any, supper, threw themselves 
down to sleep and awaited the coming day’s 
awful toil for bread. This is not a fancy 
picture, nor is it an exceptional case. Hun- 
dreds of similar and even worse character 
are to be found scattered through the city of 
New York. . . . 

“What do we eat?’ said one of these wo- 


amen. ‘Ob, dear, not very much; not enough 


* 


to give me one gout, I assure you. I earn 
two dollars ana forty cents a week, and the 
rent of my machine brings it upto two dollars 
and sixty-five cents. Out of thisI pay seventy- 
five cents for rent, and forty cents for coal 
and wood, which leaves me one dollar and 
fifty cents for food, clothes, medicine and car 
fare. . . . Ibuy a quarter of a pound of 
tea, a half pound of sugar, one pound of oat- 
meal, one pint of beans, two ten-cent loaves 
of bread, one soup bone, and perhaps it costs 
a couple of cents a week for salt, pepper and 
herbs for my soup. I buy a quarter of a 
pound of butter a week, and sometimes I get 
a little milk for my tea. The things I have 
enumerated generally form my bill of fare 
fora week. Itake tea and bread for break- 
fast, and have beef soup for two days from 
one bone, and soup two days from the beans. 
I have tea and bread for supper. I forgot to 
say that I buy half a pound of liver for Sun- 
day, and half a pound of bacon some other 
day. Once ina while I buy a quart of pota- 
toes, which I bake in the place of the liver. 
The oatmeal, I forgot to mention, I cook and 
eat cold for breakfast, for I cannot work hard 
allday without something more nourishing 
than tea and bread. I spend about $1.25 for 
foud, and it costs me four cents a week for 
kerosene. I must save and pinch very closely 
to be able to buy shoes und clothes. Only 
that I had some, I don’t know what I should 
do. I don’t know how the other women get 
along. . . I never waste a particle of food, 
and I think if I had it I couid even eat inore 
than I do, aud I doubt if they get it cheaper 
than I do. 

Aud these are American women! These are 
your children! Isn’t there some reason for an 
anti-poverty crusade that asks for justice to 
women and little children—only justice? And 
we are digging vaults to hide the silver we 
have, and we are starving American women 
and driving them on the streets to setl their 
virtue fora bit of bread! Isn’t there cause, 
when in New York, some four or five years 
ago on the Sunday following the hot spel! of 
a few days, two hundred and fifty infants 
died for want of fresh air and fresh water 
and fresh earth upon which they could run? 
Somebody is respousible; and the man who 
thinks it is God blasphemes God! He is not! 
Every one of those children had an equal 
right to sunshine and air and bread and 
hoine. Somebody is responsible. If I wereto 
walk down Frent strect to-night and see your 
daughter in the hands of a ruffian and 
passed by and did nothing, what would you 
think? And what have we done to 


help other people’s daughters who are in 


the hands of worse ruffians than Harrisburg 
perhaps has seen! I tell you the Christianity 
I understand has no language of rebuke too 
severe for men who are so busy that they 
have no time to care for other men’s bodies. 
The unrepealed mandate of that New Testa- 
ment is “Heal the sick;” and if we ignore 
want, if we pass a life of indifference in the 
midst of it, we have not got the spirit of 
Christ in us. No man asks what is the cause 
of this crusade who is really living among his 
fellow men to-day. If you are reading the 
tear-stained book of men’s souls you will find 
there is cause. We arc powerless because we 
are cold. We are cold because the first 
thing we will do when we leave this building 
to-night will be to hurry into our own homes 
away from the galling, reeking, seething mass 
of misery that is in this fair land; away from 
the throes of agony of brothers and sisters 
who long ago despaired of the church and are 
beginning to despair of God; away from the 
gaping wounds of social life through which 
the blood of this state is trickling away. 

Has not the church anything more to do 
than simply to pray ? Oh! shame on her! Her 
mission is to the weak, to the distressed. She 
was chosen of God to prepare men for earth as 
well as for heaven. Let us who profess to be 
Christ’s followers bear the cross, and with a 
fulness of practical sympathy “lay down our 
lives for the brethren,” if needs be. No man 
not totally blinded by self interest ‘an hesi- 
tate in asking a place in the world ‘xr this 
new crusade. It does not aim to diininish 
poverty. It docs not aim to soothe and 
alleviate it. It aims to do what is ten thou- 
sand times better—to pluck it up by the roots 
and let it die! Brethren, to me the heart- 
breaking thought to-day is that the church of 
Jesus Christ has lost so much hold upon the 
world—upon the mass of people around about 
us upon whom the burden of life is coming so 
heavily. Perchance it is because we have 
found time rather to think about politics and 
legislators than about the poor and the needy. 
Oh, we will have to begin, if we want to get 
back to apostolic power, by the reduction of 
the wrong, the sacrilege, and the outrage 
which has been perpetrated upon humanity! 
And I thank God that there is a glimmer of 
the sweet first New Testament times coming 
back upon us in the enthusiasm of one or two 
who are willing to sell all they have, as did 
the first baptized men, and make distribution 
to the needy. 

Christianity was and always will be healing. 
It isa ministry to the individual and to the 
domestic and to the social life of society. It 
is the eternal foe to disorder, disease and 
death. And Christ came to heal our bodies 
as well as save our souls, to renew our youth 
as Well as to cleanse us from impurity, to take 
the limitations out of life as well as to clothe 

““e with supernal beauty, to destroy the 
au ‘enation between man and man as well asto 
utroduce us into the felicity of heaven. 

I thank God for this new crusade because it 
tells me that the succession of consecrated, 
convinced, resistless men is continuing, that 
there are men to-day who, for the regenera- 
tion of society, are filled with a magnetic 
sympathy—men ready, if they are cast out of 
the synagoguie even, to make war upon 
poverty, both in its causes and in its 
issues—men like Dr. McGlynn, the brave, 
bold, beautiful priest of God, who by 
sacrifice has proved his apostolic succession 
as it never could have been proved by any 
diploma or parchment put into his hands—a 
man who has come to minister rather than to 
be ministered unto and to give himself a 
sacrifice and his life a ransom for many. I 
thank God the ages have always found such 
men. No time has ever been unillumined by 
their flaming zeal, and no day that has 
needed them has ever found them absent. 
You remember, brethren, that in the first 
baptism of the Holy Ghost the church came 
into existence in the white heat. of social en- 
thusiasm and its members sold their real 
estate and brought the money, because there 
were poor, and luid it at the apostles’ feet. 
They lived under such thoughts as these and 
under the law of love served one another. 
*‘We are members one of another” and “ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren” in 
“Christ Jesus. There is neither bond nor 
free.” 

It seems to me this crusade will recall some 
of those days, abolish race, section and 
division, cast on one side everything that is 
separative, forbid and hide and bury jealous- 
ies, bring men back again to a common 
brotherhood and lift them until they come 
and sun themselves in the fatherhood of our 

od! 

3. This crusade, what will it accomplish? 

First, if the watchman reads it correctly, it 
will give men a sweeter definition of God and 
religion. Iam ashamed of a good deal of the 
definition we have of God to-day. Weare 
taught unblushingly that His laws have made 
the few rich and the many poor; that He who 
knew all things has given a large inheritance 
of good to the few and a large inheritance of 
ignorance, degradation and slavery to the 
many. Iam amazed how much of the teach- 
ing that seems to be religious is of this kind. 

I tell you this world needs to be assured 
that God is not one of a ring that pays thirty- 


eight cents a ton for coal to the poor miner 


who risks his life down in the pit to keep him- 
self and wife and children from starvation 
and $20,000 pin money a year to the wife of 
the millionaire. Those are not God’s ways. I 
tell you that when men are closing our mines, 
cornering our wheat, buying our senate cham- 
ber, leaving our land unimproved, and then 
come down to the midst of crying, hungry, 
starved, frost-bitten children and say, ‘‘Pov- 
erty is of God,” I wonder He does not arrest 
them for blasphemy on the spot! It is not of 
God! This world wants a defimtion that is 
nearer the New Testament than that. If 
God is a father, just and good and wise and 
loving, He has not sent His children into the 
world as they seem to be sent into it to-day. I 
want to declare that the Christ I preach 
and the only God in whom I have any confi- 
dence is one that has nv pleasure in suffer- 
ing, no pleasure in forcing poverty upon men, 
a God to whom every pain I feel is a positive 
pain to Himself. The Father I love is the 
Father who by simple laws has made it possi- 
ble that there should not be too many chil- 
dren at His table in this world, and the weak- 
est and the poorest among them are those 
that have the nearest place to His bosom 
and the tenderest thought of His heart. 

Brethren, the painful thing in my life has 
been the sight of unfed children, unclothed 
children, unhoused children, untaught chil- 
dren. I do not know how it is, but I cannot go 
to Philadelphia, I cannot go to any one of our 
cities but I gravitate toward the poorer part 
of it, and there, as I look upon the mass swel- 
tering in the heat or shivering in the cold, I 
have prayed God thousands of times, I have 
wrought, I have thought, I have planned, that 
some day I might be able to lift the curse 
fromsome little child. Ihave thought that I 
could do something in Harrisburg. I know 
not. I have gone down tothe poorer parts of 
society and seen these things, and then I have 
gone to the richer parts and seen the few to 
whom life is a bore and a drag and a burden 
and an enigma, who have no pleasure, al- 
though they have this world’s goods; and 1 
have asked myself, will the time ever 
come when I can bind up the broken 
heart? And I thank God that the 
day seems to be dawning when 
heart-breaking will not be. Brethren, let me 
tell you, you workingmen who do not come to 
church very often, but have come to-night to 
hear what I have to say, let me tell you God 
is not responsible for the hunger of your 
children any more than He was responsible 
for Gettysburg. Besure that the God who 
said a man would never get to heaven except 
he fed the hungry will be with you in your 
ficht against poverty and will give you de- 
liverance, no matter how numerous your foes 
may be, no matter if their necks be clothed 
with thunder! He who has sanctified man- 
hood and said to the haughty Pharisee who 
was persecuting it, ‘Saul, why persecutest thou 
me?’—He will touch the mountains with His 
word and they shall consume like smoke, and 
He will see that the battle ends rightly. 

There are other things this crusade is going 
to secure. I cannot talk about many of them, 
but just indicate them. The first is this: To 
give us the right to the soil on which we live. 
Did you ever read that scripture which says: 
“The earth hath God given to the children of 
men” I think I shall propose to the school 
boys in this city to read once a week the 
declaration of American independence, that 
our children may understand that they have 
a right to the air, to the sunshine and the food 
that is around about them; that any man, or 
any legislation, or any power that takes away 
from us or our children what God has given, 
is simply committing a felony. The law of 
this new crusade is in a nutshell—that land as 
well as sunshine, air, water, all life’s necessi- 
i belong to men to whom God has given 
thei. 

It will probably accomplish this. The 
scarcity of labor to-day is not a necessity. It 

is an artificial scarcity. The mines are closed, 
and so there is a searcity of work. The mills 
are closed, and so there is a scarcity of labor. 
And the workingman, that he may get the 
little food which his body needs, comes into 
competition with a great many more who are 
hungrier than himself, and a bare pittance is 
put into his hands. And so we have the pre- 
maturely aged by hunger. and by exposure, 
and by inhuman toil, who are transmitting 
their images to their children, and that poor, 
stunted, dwarfed, impoverished manhood be- 
comes more demoralized age by age. 

Brethren, some of our dear friends tell us 
that the great tusk of to-day is to meet the 
demands of the market, and they tell us there 
is over production. I want to see over produc- 
tion!. { want to see more furniture than you 
can accommodate in your homes, more clothes 
in the market than you and your children can 
wear; I want to see more food on your tables 
than you can possibly consume. I want to see 
more coal and more comforts of every kind 
than you know what to do with. The difficul- 
ty isnot over production, but under consump- 
tion. There is not a man or a woman in this 
audience to-night who could not use more of 
the comforts of this world than he has, could 
not do with more luxuries in his home, could 
not decorate his home a great deal more rich- 
ly, if the things were only brought to him. We 
need to have more abundant labor, and more 
abundant labor will come when the artificial 
and unreasonable demands of men greedy 
for gain have been stopped. 

And what is our duty in this crowded, fever- 
poisoned land of ours to-day, with so many 
homes of misery? What is our duty in the 
labor-crowded, burden-crowded,  poverty- 
crowded experience of the mass of men? 
What is our duty in the iguorance, even bias- 
phemy, crime and insanity that fluws all 
around us to-day? I thank God that the badge 
of the new crusade is the cross. A manisa 
fool, full-fledged, who thinks that anything 
less than the omnipotent cross of Jesus Christ 
will have potency enough in itself to meet 
this case. Grasp that cross! 

Well, it is only Dr. McGlynn, Henry George 
and a few others: So they said many, many 
long years ago—Pharaoh and his hosts behind 
him. It was only Moses leading them, and 
what could Moses do? And so the gaping 
crowd of Palestine said as they saw the Isra- 
elites on the other side of Jordan. ‘What 
have they? They have some bare feet anda 
box on their shoulders, and that will not make 
any way for them.” But the moment the feet 
of the priests with the ark of God touched 
the brimming waters they parted. And they 
said out of Jericho, fenced and shut in as they 
were, ‘‘What are those men doing marching 
around the walls with the ark of the Lord?’ 
But they marched and sang, and marched and 
prayed, and marched and believed, and the 
walls fell. There is nothing so mighty as the 
cross of Jesus Christ in this world. There is 
nothing so sure to succeed as the redemption 
of manhood, body, soul and spirit, by that 
cross. 

But, brethren, you must be at one with the 
symbol. If youare not it will only be like 
the staff of Elisha in the hand of his servant 
who was ungodly. As the cross is your hope, 
as the cross is your symbol, if your life is at 
one With it, you will be able to godown to the 
world inspired by the symbol and the day 
will come when you will be able to say, ‘See 
what God hath wrought!” 

A friend sent to me just a little sentence to- 
day, with which I close this talk to-night. 
He eaid: “A few years ago I visited a 
beautiful region, with highly cultivated 
farms, elegant habitations embowered in 
charming groves. It formed a striking con- 
trast with the crowded city. After the burn- 

-ing heat one afternoon suddenly the sky was 


‘his railroad property. 


overcast with a cloud inky black and angry. 


All nature sank into an ominous hush. In- 
stinctively the animals crowded away to the 
corners of the fields. Adverse currents were 
vibrating and wrestling for mustery in the 
upper air. The prolonged roar out of 
the clouds grew louder and louder. The 
lightning’s flashing and the dread thunder 
peal sent terror to every soul. In a moment 
more the death-dealing cyclone surroupded 
us, whirling, leaping, bearing down the wav- 
ing grain, seizing houses, barns and churches, 
and bearing them on its horrid front ana 
whirling them everywhere. Shrieks and 
groans and death were ju its remorseless 
path. The blanched faces,of the multitude 
looked on, and prayer came from many. At 
last God spoke, “Peace, be still! The agony 
was over; the storm was passed. » Istood ina 
valley. The black cloud lifted’ itself above 
the setting sun. Full-orbed that sun shone 
over vale and hill, villa and field, garden and 
lawn, gilding distant spires and stately monu- 
ments in the intervening city of the dead. 
Every leaf and spear of grass, yet tremulous 
with dread, was decked. with diamonds set 
in emeralds, a golden light over all, and 
foliage brighter in every hue against the dark 
cloud whose under edge was a band of gold. 
The cloud faded, and then the beautiful lav- 
ender, hanging on the arch of a resplendent 
rainbow, which, with two reflections, rested 
on the hills. The birds chanted their vespers. 
Joy filled our souls and gratitude went up to 
God. So died the day, a prophecy and 
pledge of a glorious dawn.” 

And 50, if the social storm must come, Oh! 
my country! God grant thee in the midst of 
wreck and ruin, the sure hope of a new era 
where there shall be no more poor in the land. 
So we say, brethren, to the cross of the new 
crusade, God speed you in the work for the 
rescue and for the salvation of our common 
manhood. 


Industry Rewarded. 

St. Paul Pioneer-Press. ° 

In a real estate office the other day I heard 
a gentleman relating the experience of an 
eastern friend of his who many years ago, for 
a bad (4) debt of &20,000, was compelled to ac- 
cept western land of the estimated value of 
$15,000. He paid constantly increasing taxes 
upon the ad for a number of years without 
going to see it. One day his agent tele- 
graphed him, asking what he would take for 
the land, which had finally come to be far 
within the corporate limits of Chicago. The 
owner figured that, taxes and interest, the 
land had cost him $30,000, and more in a joke 
than anything else, not dreaming that the 
offer weuld be accepted, wrote a telegram 
saying that he would take $50,000 cash for 
the property. 
office boy to the telegraph office, where the 


clerk insisted that the sum be spelled out in- 


the message. The office boy rewrote it, and 
by mistake wrote five hundred thousand dol- 
lars instead of tifty thousand dollars. In an 
hour back came the reply, “OtYer of half a 
million dollars accepted. Make deed and 
come on and get certified check.” The man 
made the office boy a handsome present for 
his clerical error and gave his old time debtor 
25,000 with which to re-estublish himself in 
business. - 


Gould’s Churchyard, 
Exchange. ; 
When the great strike was on a year ago on 
the Missouri Pacific and other western lines 
controlled by Jay Gould, the town of Sedalia, 
Mo., was a thriving place. It was what is 
usually called a railroad town. Car shops 
were located there and Sedalia bore about 
the same relation to the Gould railroad in 
Missouri that Altoona bears to the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad in that state. During the strike 
storekeepers and traders of the town support- 
ed the railroad employes and called mass 
meetings in their aid. Travelers who now 
pass through the placc are told that Jay 
Gould thought the Sedalia people had gone 
further than the occasion demanded. He be- 
came incensed at their activity, and it is re- 
ported that when the story of their doings 
was Jaid before him he exclaimed, “Within a 
year I will turn that town into a churchyard.” 
The strike ended ina failure, Jay Gould or- 
dered the removal of the car shops and all of 
Within a month the 
town of Sedalia began to show signs of decay. 
As the trains roll by the passengers ncte the 
absence of life; trainmen tell them that the 
place is Jay Gould’s churchyard. The revenge 
of the great millionaire is complete. 


What the Siave Owners Gained by Aboll- 
tion. 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

A quaint and pleasant conversationist of 
of the old school is Major Smith (Biil Arp) of 
Atlanta, Ga. The major was a slave holder 
in his younger days, having received three 
families of negroes, some twelve persons in 
all, as the wedding portion of his wife. In 
talking about the slave question, he said: 
“This talk that the south lost $400,000,000 by 
the emancipation proclamation is all non- 
sense. Iam prepared to show that the south 
did not lose a dollar. In alt my experience 
asa slave owner, if Tever made a dollar by 
their Jabor, Ido not know it. We got their 


labor in exchange for their food and clothing, | 
the rearing of their young and the caring for. 


the old. We get the labor for the same price 


now, Without having the burden of respousi-: 


bility for the young and the aged and the 
sick. We used to pay their doctor's bills; 
now they pay their own. This difference is 
already seen from the fact that many men 
are accumulating wealth through the employ- 
ment of negroes, who never got ahead a dol- 


jar in the slave days, although they were own- 


ers of muny slaves.” 


A Radical Differeuce. 
Omaha Truth. 

Dr. McGlynn says it is buta matter of a 
small percentage between O’Brien and Lans- 
downe, which meansthat O’Brien is only after 
areduction of rents, and not in favorof a 
system which would abolish it. The doctor 
claims that, if the land really belongs to the 
landlords they have a perfect richt to charge 
what they please for it, andif the tenants 
don’t want to pay it they can get off. That is 
the theory in the United States and it is right. 
But the land does not belong to them: never 
did and never can. Therefore, they have no 
right to collect any rent whatever. Any 
other theory is as surely in league with hell 
as was the one which sanctioned the owning 
of slaves. The latter sanctioned what land- 
lordism creates—slavery. 


The Cry Echoing Throughout the Land. 
Providence People. 

“The land for the people” is the rallying 
cry of the new land and labor party. It rings 
through the land like a clarion blast and its 
echoes return from mountain and valley, from 
city and hamlet and farm. That every Amer- 
ican family should have an independent home 
on American soil is so clearly necessary to the 
future safety of our free institutions that the 


land and Jabor doctrine will soon be endeared — 


to every true American heart. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FLESEY GEORGE'S SOLUTION 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY J] PREACHED ON IT. 
by. 
: HUGH O. PENTECOST, 


Minister to ; the Belleville Avenue Congregatte : 
Church in Newark, N. J. ie fear 


Asixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5-cents, 
2 


» 


Bent by mailon receipt of price, f Address as above. 


NARURAL RIGHTS, NATURAL LIB- 
ERTY Z, 


and NATURAL LAW. An inquiry 
into the causes of social majadjustments. The rational, 
just and adequate remedy,” is what its title indicates 
and should be read by everyone. Price, postage pre- 
paid, single copy I5 cents; in quantities of 100 copies 
wend upward 10 cents per copy. Address, F. Q. STUART, 
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i Rca PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. . 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. 
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Bishop J. L. Spalding, | 


He sent the message by his. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PHE FORUM, 


THE NEW REVIEW, 


“Tc touches upon a greater number of sub- 
jects of popular interest and instruction than 
enn be found in any other periodical yet pube 
lished in this couutry.’’—Xail and Express, hew . 
York city. 


Jn no‘other periodical printed in English. 
are so many timely topics se strongly dise 
cussed.?’—Every Evening, Wilmiogton, Del. 


‘No magazine, we believe, has ever befors : 
presented in so short a time so much valu: 
able literature.’’—dArgus, Albany, N. ¥. 


“We kuow of no magazine with which te : 
compare this for variety, freshness and 
strength.’’—Democrat, Dover, N. HL. 
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THE FORUM addresses itself to the mass of intelli- 
gent people. , He 

It discusses subjects that concern all classes allke—in 
morals, in education, in government, in religion. i 

It is genuinely independent, both of partisan bias and 
counting room influence. eens a or 

It. is constructive in its. aim, presenting opposing 
views not for the purpose of exciting strife, but in ord : 
to assist: the reader to form wise conclusions. Q 

zt employs the. best known: essayists; and it also in- 
rites to its pages men and women connected with im 
portant business and social interests who have sp 
opportunities for information. ae 
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THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


97 Fifth Avenue, New York: 


HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY— 


We are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series. of short tracts on va. 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets, 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in. con 
cise, Vigorous language easily understood. As a& means: 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire to: 
‘help on the movement for social reform. Those who 
wish tohave these tracts placed where they willdo good | 
but who are unabie: personally: to attend to. their ‘dis-. 
tribution, can remit the. price to. us, as we have ey 
facility. for sending them where they are needed and 


“will be read. 


The following. have already appeared: ae 4 
No. 1. 'First-Principles.” By Henry George. 4 pages. 
No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between. — 


David Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. ao 
Now 3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Her. 
bert Spencer. 4 pages... ees 
No. 4. ‘A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” A sermon by the Rev. Hugh 0. Pentecost. of: 
Newark, N. J. 2 pages. . a 
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pages. , ann eee) 
No. 9 “Voices for Reform.”: 2 pages. se 
No. 10. “A: Mysterious Disappearance.” By. Lewis; 
Freeland. 6 pages. : : rte 
No. lt. “How. to Increase Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
2 puges. ; ES 
“The American. Farmer.” . By . Henry 
George.’ 4 pages. - Sate 


No. 12, 

No, 13. “Sallors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm, . 
By W. T. Croasdale.. 12 pages. peer Cie ay 
No. 14. ‘The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s: 

Field.”. By W.T. Croasdale. 12 pages. : 
‘No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas. 
pages. : i 
No..16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGiyn 
address at the first meeting. . 8 pages. ¢ ie 
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TYAN KREFULMER. 


The first paper published. in. America devoted. to the 
advocacy of the principles of Progress and Poverty.” 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

This letter from a correspondent in Virginia 

» $s worth reading for its suggestiveness: 
NorFo.x, Va.—I have been reading THE 
Sranparp very attentively ever since it was 
first published. At first I did not understand 
“the idea of taxing land values as I do now. 
The more I study the question the clearer it 
appears to me that you are right. No injus- 
tice would be done to those whoown the land, 
only they would have to use it or let some one 
else use it. The only way to bring about this 
great reform is education and the ballot. A 
party must be organized and managed for the 
of society, to prevent.a dreadful revo- 
oon: The masses ure to-day being ruled 
and crushed down by corporate laws and 
elass legisiation. The present industrial sys- 
tem tends to enslave the workingmen ins 
worse bondage than the Jews in Egypt or the 
Bepro slaves of America. I think a third 
party is one of the prime necessities of the 

eS. 


Please send me some tracts, ctc., for distri- 
bution. W. H. Gunn. 
- Just so, friend Gunn. And now you, and 
other readers of this paper as well, must 
learn to apply the lesson of your experience. 
You see the truth clearly—so clearly that you 
are able to state it in }anguage as terse and 
concise as could be desired. You see that the 
reform we are advocating would do injustice 
to no one, while it would strike the fetters 
from the hands of the millions who can work 
and want to work and are not allowed to 
work. You see that a third party, advocat- 
ing the placing of all taxes upon land values, 
is a prime necessity of the situation, and your 
faith is sufficiently ardent to make you anx- 
fous to do all in your power to hasten the 
coming of the day of emancipation. Now 
just consider what it was that converted you; 
simply the reading of Tae Staxparp. You 
didn’t understand the matter very clearly at 
first—you couldn't altogether see the justice 
of our ideas; but as THE STANDARD came to 
you week after weck, reinforcing argument 
with argument, piling illustration upon illus- 
tration, answering objections, clearing up 
difficulties, gradually your mental vision be- 
came clearer and clearer, until at last the 
truth dawned upon you in all its majestic 
Simplicity, aud you know, with absolute cer- 
tainty of conviction, that the abolition of pov- 
erty is no idle day dream, but a thing certain 
to be accomplished by the operation of natu- 
‘val economic laws, when once the artificial 
restrictions which society imposes on produc- 
ttion and distribution shall have been removed. 
Do yousce the lesson? If Tae StanparpD 
has been the means of converting you, isn’t it 
by far the best instrument you can use for 
converting others? Tracts are good—we 
know their value and want to see them as 
widely distributed as possible—but the chief 
use of tracts is netso much to convince peo- 
ple as to set them thinking. Scatter your 
tracts around, distribute them just as widely 
as you can, but follow them up in every case 
by an earnest appeal for a subscription to 
Tae STaxXDakRD. When ence a man agrees to 
take this paper, if only for three months, 
~ youve got him sure. He can’t help reading 
it when it comes to him; and the man doesn't 
live in these United States who caa read THE 
Srayparp for three consecutive months and 
not see the truth. 


Rocnesier, N. Y., June 18.—My six months’ 
subscription to THE STANDARD will not expire 
for two weeks vet. but I don’t want to run 
any chance cf missing a number, and so I 
send my renewal atonce. At the same time 
J inciose three other subscriptions, two of 

‘them from intimate friends and the other 
from one of their friends. These fellows have 
been borrowiug my STtanpDarps for syme time, 
past, and not always returning tkem; so I 
told them that sort of thing was played out, 
and they must either subscribe for themselves 
or go without. They subscribed and here's 

the money. God speed the new crusade! 
J. W. E. 

Yes, THE STANDARD wil! be six months old 

‘Mext week, anda good many thousand half 
yearly subscriptions will be ruuning out. 
What are you all gcing to do about it? Renew 
your subscriptions, of course—that goes with- 
out saying. We don’t believe that anyone 
who has read THE STANDARD for the past six 
months will be willing.to do without it here- 
after. But what more! How many new sub- 
scribers are you going to send us at the same 
time? Istherea single one among you who 
hasn't at least cne friend to whom he has 
been talking of the new crusade, and who re- 

~ (quires but a single earnest word of persuasion 
» to induce him to subscribe? Not likely. The 

* Mnajority of you can command three or four 

ubscribers if you'll take a liitle trouble to se- 

«ure them. You owe it to the cause to do it. 

You owe it to the children who are to come 
_ after you. You owe it to your country. Set 

~ @part the next. ten days for active service in 
the new crusade, and let every valiant soldier 
as he renews his own enlistment bring a good- 

Ry body of recruits with him. Pile in your 
renewals, friends, and let us judge how earn- 
est you ure in the faith by the new subscribers 
you bring to us. 

CONNERSVILLE, Ind.—Inclosed find thirty 
cents, for which please send me an assortinent, 
of the land and Jabor tracts, as I want to dis- 
tribute them and see if I cannot form a club 
here. Iam sorry that I cannot send for more, 
but Iam simply a poor workingman, and, 
Jike all others, have ut very little leisure. 
Since reading your works a new light has 
broke in upon me, a little break in the clouds 
which every week, as read THE STANDARD, 
becomes enlarged, until I hope ere long they 
will be entirely dispersed. I could never 
aMiiiate myself to any church, because their 
preaching and practice are soat variance; but 
_your works have shown them the true, prac- 
tical Christianity taught by Christ Himself. I 
zum glad to see the good work is going on, and 
I hope that the workingmen here wi!l take 
up the question, but it is so hard to make 
them think; they seem to care for nothing, only 
drudging along from day to day, except dur- 
ing ihe excitement of elections. I get THE 
Stanvakp here through a bookseller. Please 


Send nie the terms for an agency, and I will try . 


and get some subscribers. Witiiam H. 

Friend H——, it’s only natural that you 
should complain and wonder that the work- 
ingmen around you seem to care for nothing 
but drudging along from day to day. It ts 
disheartening when you are preaching so 
glorious and so practical a gospel as that of 
this new crusade to find men indisposed to 
listen and full of petty sordid cares and 
anxieties, but there’s nothing strange or un- 
natural about it. You were probably that 
way yourself once until somebody hammered 
at you in season and out of season and 
finally persuaded you to think a little. Don’t 

be discouraged Mr. H——. Hammer away at 
your friends until you get them to subscribe 
to THE StTaxpaxp and then there'll be a little 
break in the clouds for them each weck as 
well as for ycu. 

Miss Frances M. Milne, to whom the read- 

vers of Tue STANDARD owe a debt of gratitude 
for some very charming verses, writes from 
Ban Luis Obispo, Cal.: 

It is with very great pleasure that I Jn- 
close my mother’s and my own application 
for membership in the Anti-poverty society. 
We would have sent our initiation fees at 
once on first reading of the socicty, but were 
unavoidably hindered until now. Though we 
cannct hope to be able to contribute much in 
Moncey, we will gladly do what is possible, 
and any work which we can do will give us 
more than pleasure. We are with the new 
crusade heart and soul, counting it one of 
life’s greatest privileges and truest. honors to 

be permitted tu contribute, be it ever so little, 
toward its success. . 

L also inclose a six month's subscription to 

Tne StanparpD from one of our leading 


merchants here, who is a thorough convert to 
“justice. 


We have read with gratitude and delight 


your own and Dr. McGlynn’s noble speeches” 


at the Anti-poverty meetings and know not 
how to fully express our thanks for the com- 
fort and exaltation of mind such utterances 
give us. 

A lawyer writes from Philadelphia: 

Inclosed are stamps for two extra copies of 
Ti STANDARD received by me last weck, and 
also a list of names of persons whom I would 
be glad to have supplied with the Anti-pov- 
erty tracts. I was stirred to the very bottom 
of my soul by the marvelous apostrophes and 
the fearless enunciations of truths in Mr. 
Pentecost’s address. I read it on three or 
four occasions for my friends, and expect to 
read it agaiu this evening to a circle of friends 
who are too rigidly conservative to be in 
duced to buy your paper and read it for them- 
selves. I wah I could have been present to 
hear the orator himself with all the.impas- 
sioned fervor that must have filled his words. 
I hope our Anti-poverty society may be able 
to secure him to speak for us here. He would 
draw a class who think they know all they 
want to know about Mr. George and Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. How my heart swells with_pride and 
joy when [ think of our leaders! ith such 
men in our van we cannot fail to accomplish 
our glorious mission. Godspeed our victory! 

Osweco, June 13.—On the even ve of the 
10th inst. I listened to Father McGlynn. I 
think he is immense—a great leader of a 
crusade. Inclosed find the dollar of a Catho- 
lic Irishman who is willing to enlist and not 
desert. LIintend, if possible, to get subscrib- 
ers to THE STANDARD. Send me your terms. 


Isn't this a gem? It comes with a silver 
dollar inclosed as membership fee in the Anti- 
poverty society. “In God we trust,” and in 
the glorious light of the cross of the new cru- 
sade we can see clearly why we trust Him, 
aud how we trust Him. In that light we see 
the benignant face of a loving Father, and 
not the stern, repellant countenance of a heart- 
less Judge—-a Father who never, never, meant 
to mock his creatures with a phantom of future 
bliss while condemning them to a stern reality 
of present misery—a Father who has spread a 
bountiful all-sufficing table for us in this 
wilderness of space, and bids us stop our fool- 
ish quarreling and stealing, and sit down to 
the feast like sensible human beings worthy of 
His image stamped upon us. When, since 
Christ died, has there been a cause like ours! 
It makes men and women shout for joy, and 
break forth into singing, and pant with eager- 
ness to be up and doing. . 

Dear Sir: The coin I here inclose 

To me a pleasing fitness shows, 

Used as a pledge of faith to those 

Who in this faith unite. : 

‘In God we trust." The words revive 

Their potency, and seem alive; 

And this bird, Phoenix-like, to strive 

Upward, iu morning light. | 


Back from the outstretched hand of greed, 
Back from my ordinary need, ; 
-T hold this much, this day, to feed 
Our new-born babe of hope. 
Grow great, grow strong; child of our years 
Of bondage, we forget our tears 
In smiles on thee, forget our fears 
Wherein we groan and grope. 


Lo, Prophet! here we camp with thee. 
At Pi-bahairoth(1) by the Sea. - 
Unarmed, save in this sign, are we, 

And Pharaoh's host draws nigh. 
Behold the Cloud! The east wind blows, 
To right and left the Red sea flows; » 
Then follow, friends, or linger foes; 

The land beyond is high, 

The land beyond 1s dry, 

The land of by and by. 

June 16, 1887. J. Harrison MILs. 


()Pi-hahairoth was the last camp of the Israelites be- 
fcre crossing the Red sea. 


Why don’t you join this Anti-poverty socie- 
ty? It has considerably over a thousand 
members already, and it ought to be a million 
strong at least. The executive committee are 
arranging the members into groups, accord- 
ing to their places of residence, and will soon 
send to every member a list of the names and 
addresses of those who live near him. This 
will enable members to become acquainted 
with each other, to hold local meetings and to 
arrange for concerted work in every neigh- 
borhood. So you see membership in the 
society is to mean something more than 
merely sending a dollar to an address in New 
York and then remaining idle. The Anti- 
poverty society will be a means of forming 
the soldiers of the new crusade into compa- 
nies and battalions, so that each man may 
know his neighbor and all work together for 
the victory. Lose no time then, but let us 
have your name at once, that we may place 
you in your proper group. 


Mrs. M. L. Day of St. Joseph, Mo., is a de- 
vout member of the new church and a Sunday 
school teacher. She writes: 

I feel so good that I can scarcely find 


language to express myself, to see the name of . 


one of our new church ministers coming up 
so bravely to the help of the world against 
the giant wrongs. God bless Brother Reiche! 
And I see the new church papers are helpin 
you. Jama pronounced new crusader aa 
could not feel satisfied with the teachers of 
my church if they held their peace and did not 
come up to help the weak against the oppres- 
sion of the strong. My husband is working 
for your cause in season and out of season. 
His life among this people has given him their 
confidence, but the poverty of the people 
hinders him in getting subscribers. If we 
have a good season for work and the laborers 
get u little ahead of their debts and absolute 
needs we will then present this subject to 
them with vigor. My excuse for writing is 
that I wish you to feel acquainted with me, as 
I intend to work for the Anti-poverty society 
and spread THE STANDARD as much as I can. 
I have given away a great many papers and 
advised allof my friends to get them and 
read them. I generally read your paper 
through twice or more, as so many come 
here to hear it read. 


As these men and women of all creeds and 
sects, Catholics, Protestants, New Churcb- 
men, Jews, Freethinkers and agnostics, come 
swinging into Mne and marshal themselves 
with glad hurrahs beneath the banner of the 
new crusade with its warcry of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
doesn’t it recall that day of Pentecost when 
the cloven tongues of fire appeared and cvery 
man heard the gospel preached in his own 
familiar mother tongue! 


Here’s a bit of criticism from the terri- 
tories: 

CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 11.—1 did not sup- 
pose when subscribing for THe STANDARD that 
it Would contain comic articles. But that idea 
is dispelled since reading ‘The Professor's 
Lecture” in the last issue of THE STANDARD. 1 
have read ‘“‘Peck’s Bad Boy” without crack- 
ing a smile, but the professor's “reasonings” 
were too much for me. But look here, I think 
some clever editor of your staff got that up. 
Honestly, am [not right! Just such articles, 
however, appear in the New York World 
which I take, and I sometimes wonder whether 
they are not the products of some boy edi- 
tor practicing, as it were. So far, Ihave 
done little or nothing in the grand reform 
save taking the papers on tax reform from 
the first and talking about it to friends. But 
I will soou show my hand. Like the old 
guard Iam ready for the final charge. Chey- 
enne City, near which I am residing, isa place 
of perhaps 10,000 inhabitants, and said to be 
the richest city of its size in the world. You 
may rest assured that I will make good use of 
the tracts you have sent me, Next August I 
will attend the Territorial Teachers’ institute, 
where I will wake up things. A. G. Grou. 


It won't do to reveal the secrets of the 
sanctum, friend Groh, so you must settle for 
yourself whether the lecture was written by 


a 


& sure enough professor or got up by a 


“clever editor.” It was meant to teach a 
lesson, and, in your case at least, it succeeded 
pretty well. There is another lesson you 
have to learn, and that is that you musn’'t 
wait for the final charge to do your fighting. 
The battle is raging fiercely now, and it’s just 
as necessary to push the enemy in Cheyenne 
as anywhere else. Buckle on your armor and 
goinand let us see you come marching tri- 
umphantly into camp with a crowd of prison- 
ers in the shape of subscribers to THE 
STANDARD. 

The secretary of Typographical union No. 
168 writes from Waco, Texas: 

Inclosed you will find stoffice money 
order for $4.62, the advertised price of the 
tracts included in the following list, which 
you will please forward to my address. We 
are to have a real old fashioned Fourth of 
July celebration by the labor organizations of 
this city and county, and a few friends have 


‘joined with meto send for these tracts for 


free distribution on the grounds on that occa- 
sion. 

Trade and labor organizations, have a great 
work to do in helping along the new crusade. 
Many of them have come nobly to the front 
already, but there are thousands who as yet 
have made no sign. We want them all, be- 
cause we have a right to them all. The only 
way in which poverty can be abolished is by 
the full and final emancipation of labor—the 
restoration to every man of his right of ac- 
cess to the raw material of nature, so that he 
may freely choose whether he will use bis brain 
and muscle for himself or give the use of it to 
another in return for proper wages—and it is 
for this labor emancipation that we are work- 
ing. You men in the ranks of organized labor 
have brains and ballots; and brains and bal- 
lots are what are going to win. Come into 
line with us, and raise your voices to swell 
the chorus joining in good Bishop Nulty’s cry 
of “Back to the land!” ; 

Speaking of Bishop Nulty, Tne Sranxnparp 
has just published, in the land and labor li- 
brary, the full and complete text of his letter 
on the land question. Its price is five cents, 
and it ought to be read and kept for reference 


. by every American citizen, and especially by 


every Catholic. It isa statement by a Catho- 
lic bishop—a loved and venerated prelate—of 
the absolute harmony of the anti-poverty 
doctrine with the teachings and doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic church. Every reader of 
THE STANDARD should see to it that every one 
of his Catholic friends gets a copy of this let- 
ter. 


RED Bank, N. J., June 14.—We have hada 
steam launch on the Shrewsbury river christ- 
ened Henry George, in honor of the cause, 
the owner, Ambrose Matthews, Jr., being one 
of the little band of crusaders in this town 
holding the ideas advocated by the Anti- 
poverty society. . 

In this town the labor question has beer de- 
bated a great deal and with considerabie suc- 
cess, although we have as yet no organization. 
It has been almost wholly caused by the jabor 

apers, among which isthe glorious STANDARD. 
he work is necessarily slow where the pco- 
ple are in fairly good circumstances. 
FraNK CLUSEY. 

We welcome anything that will help make 
the crusade fashionable and set people talking. 
about it; and therefore we are glad that Mr. 
Matthews has done this thing. Hoist your 
colors openly, good. friends. It’s the sure 
way to gather in recruits. Wear your anti- 
poverty badges—advertise your anti-poverty 
meetings—write letters on the burning ques- 
tion of the day to your local newspapers, and 
be sure you sign your names to them. While 


-one of your leaders is fronting the whole 


power of an ecclesiastical machine, surely 
you can bear your testimony before’ the unbe- 
lievers round you. ioe 

But what do you mean, Mr. Clusey, by say- 
ing that the work is necessarily slow where 
people are in fairly good circumstances. Why, 
bless your heart, those are just the people 
who will listen most eagerly to the anti-pov- 
erty gospel, if yowll only preach it to them. 
Those are the people who are afraid of pov- 
erty—for their children if not for them- 
selves. They know—none  better—that 
the flats are filling up from the 
houses, and the tenement houses from the 
flats, and the prisons and almshouses from 
the tenements——that the great mass of man- 
kind are being crowded downward while the 
few climb upward on their shoulders.. They 
know—none better—how infinitely harder it 
is for a boy to make his way in life now than 
it was thirty or forty years ago, and they'll 
be only too glad to have the reason for it 
pointed out tothem. The pro-poverty press 
and the pro-poverty preachers blind their 
eyes and shut their ears by telling them that 
we want to confiscate property, that’s all. 
Just talk the truth to them and show them 
that we want to abolish poverty by making 
property more secure and creating more 
wealth, not by dividing up the little there 
already is, and you'll bring them into the 
ranks of the new crusade soon enougch. 
People in fairly good circumstances, indeed! 
Why, many of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the Anti-poverty society are “‘people 
in fairly good circumstances” who see how 
they’re being robbed under the present sys- 
tem and want to stop the stealing! Mind, 
now, we expect a fresh club of subscribers 
from Red Bank's ‘‘people in fairly good cir- 
cumstances.” 


The recruiting fund comes well to the front 
again this week, though want of space pre- 
vents our doing more than to give a synopsis 
of the mass of Ictters about it that have 
reached us. 

From Waco, Tex., W. Kuemmel sends §1: 
“AllITecan do just now, Iam sorry to say.” 
If every reader would do as much, the fund 
would swell fast indeed. Just remember this 
friends all, that the cause wants your help 
now. Don't wait, but do what you can at 
once; you can safely trust that others will 
come to the front. : 

J. P. C. sends $20 for the fund, with; a 
list of addresses to which he wants THE 
STANDARD sent for one year. J. P. C. is go- 
ing the right way to work. If you have a 
friend whom you are anxious to convert, and 
who won't listen to or can’t be convinced by 
your arguments, just arrange to have THE 
STANDARD sent to him regularly for three 
months, six months, or a year, and you'll find 
his objections fade away like mist before the 
sunlight. 

The recruiting fund now stands: 
Previously acknowledyed, ..c..ccecnveccscsssvcecces OO 
W. Kuemimel, Waeo, Tex... cc. cccccocccccacecstcusce’ 
Cash, Charleston, 5S. C....cccccccvevcsctcvctseeccces 
Edw. Jalitison... cece ccceessncncsneescscetecssceveesee 
Fiat JUstiid....cccccccssocnccsccvcsscsevcsscescerece 
TWO SISCOMS. ...cccseeeccecseccacceenonvcdsacescoosese | 
A LAndless ODE. ..ccccccocccccscccccccccecsescacscese 
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TOM sisecavecdedageesntesssadsersnercesveesesriad O00 40 
David Tindal! sends $3 toward the expenses 
of the McGlynn parade, which has been turned 
over to the committee. 
EEE 
A Clergyman’s Plain Utterance. 


From aspeech by Kev. S& H. Spencer at Spring Valley, 
iino!s. 


This Iand reform is based upon a priaciple 
which is both fundamental and self-evident— 
the principle of equal natural right. It holds 
that land is God’s property alone, to be used 
according to His will, which is the golden 
rule. He made the land for the whole human 
family, and not for any privileged portion 
thereof. Every human creature has, by vir- 
tue of his birth into the world, an equal undi- 
vided right and interest. When, in this coun- 
try, an earthly father leaves an inheritance 
in land to his children, not knowing how 


many will live to the age of majority, the 


land remains undivided, each one getting an 
equal share of the proceeds until all shall 
have become of age. But so numerous are 
the heavenly Father’s children, and so con- 
stantly are they being born, that the youngest 
never becomes of age while the eldest 
are living; and so the heavenly Father's 
land should ever remain undivided, 
all holding it in common and all re- 


‘ceiving in common the proceeds of its rental 


to individuals. The justice of this is, then, 
not only self-evident, but is recoguized also 
by cur own laws of inheritance. Every one 
of God's children born into the world has aun 
equal interest and right in all natural bless- 
ings. Division of land at any time is unjust, 
because there are heirs yet unborn, and the 
more this division goes on, leaving the un- 
born heirs less and less chance for a fair 
share of the inheritance, the more will the 
injustice appear. Land monopoly on a large 
scale or a small one is taking unfair and mean 
advantage, not only of the young and of the 
poor and weak in life’s race, but of the multi- 
tudes yet unborn. 


Fer the Babes Yet te be Horn. 

I am watching with keenest delight your 
battle for all the babes that may ever be 
born. Christ taught the infinite significance 
of babehood, and men have even looked with 
a new wonder and reverence upon a babe 
since the infant Jesus lay in his cradle. And 
when it comes to be that every child born 
shall be at oncea land babe, one that has rights 
in the land sooner than it sucks its mother’s 
teats, then will that wonder and reverence 
increase and child-life wil! not be held so 
cheap as now. D. M. 


A Wonderful Machine and Offer. 


Tointroduce them we wili give away 1,000 Self-oper- 
ating Washing Machines. No labor or washboard. The 
best in the world, If you want one write now to THE 
NATIONAL CoO., 35 Dey st., N. Y¥. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
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Govess BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITU RE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY. AND GRAND STS. 
AANTI-FOVERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EX: WARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
~. BUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 26 
: : Address by | 


‘HENRY GEORGE. _ 

i Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
a ‘Under the direction of 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER 


‘Admission free toall parts of the house, except the 
boxes. EY 

Seats in circle boxes, 23 cents each; in proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents, 


Box office open Saturday and Sunday, 


Ross OF THE NEW CRUSADE.~—Me- 

GLYNN SOUVENIR. — Richly designed picture. 
Sample on receipt of 1c. BRUNSWICK: & PILGHIM, 
26 Church, New York. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL 
} for James Means’ ggand 84 shoes. 
near Prince street. 


user GRAND 


PICNIC AND OUTING 
of the 
UNITED LABOR PARTY, 


NINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
NINETEETH ASSEMBLY DISTRICT, 


Cosmopolitan Park and Casino, 169th st. and 10th ave., 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1887, 
SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1587, 


Afternoon and Evening. Afternoon and Evening. 


Addresses by Eminent Speakers, 
: Music by Bayne’s Sixty-ninth Band. 


Tickets (admitting gentieman and ladies), 50 cents. 


How to Get There—From west side take 6th ave. §L" 
to 18th st. and 10th nv. cable cars to park; or 6th ave. 
“L’ to 13th st. and High bridge, a walk of five minutes 
across the bridge to the park. From east side take 8d 
ave. "L” Co 135th et. and Wth ave, cable cars to grounds. 


a 


AGENT 
226 BOWERY, 


HAT STORE, 
— 12 BOWERY 250 1.9 
Agents for the Philadelphia Knights of Labor Co-Oper- 


ative Hat Co. 


perenommsatoney arene atin rereretyseremny- riven enenisonreenerannsersmeirmeneetinmansisrantarnatnmginiere 9 


OLLAND'sS 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
143 Fourth avenue. 
Bet. 3th and Mth sts, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


mena 


Geet B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


290 Third avenue, cor. 14th street, 
New York, 
Children’s Photographs by instantaneous process a 
epectalty 
PRINTING. 


ata tt 


(\ONCORD CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (L4.), 
@ and 49 Centre st., N. ¥., 
JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 
DRESSMAKING.  — 
RESSMAKING.—MES. BRUNON, FRENCH 


dressmaker. Prices moderate. No. 214 West 2th 
st. Third bell. 


BOOK, 


——— 


LEGAL. 


greeting. Know vou thit we, Ernest L. Duneker, 
Lory Gut and Jonn Ruckert, all of thecity of New 
York, Intend to form a company called the Solidity Co- 
operative Clothing Company, upon the co-operative 
pian, in the business and occupation of manufacturing 
and selling clothing and the materials used in the man- 
ufacture of clothtug, with the prine! val place of busi- 
ness ip the city and county of New York. Dated June 
, Ase se oot EKNEST L. DUNCKER, 
: make HENRY GUT, 
- JOHN RUCKERT. | 


fhe ALL WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 
t 


TAILOR. 


— 
ND W PSE FLL 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
“MEASURE............00265 ceseeeee 918.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORB- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 

TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SaA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOCT, TO 
MEASTRE, FROM............00ee0e 


20.00 
DRAHAM'S 
2i2 BOWERY,NY. ° 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and Self-Measurement Chart 
Matled on Application. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


12.00 


THE BEST 


Cc A U s E They contain everything essentialto 
Accurate Time Keeping found 
in any wateb, and in addition have the foliowing im- 
rtant iraprovements, for which wo have patents: 
© PATENT DUST PROOF protects pertect! 
the balance and hair spring (the mest delicato an 
Vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampness, 

Our Patent Compound Regulator hss absolutely 
no lost motion. . 

Our PATENT STEM WIND is the atrongest 
and sispleat mado. 

Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free 
from all variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantage which noothermaker does or dare claim, 

We are tho unly Factory using ouly Genuine Ruby 
Jewels in every grude, and ofl cur Watchos are 
mado of the best materia!, and aro necurale 
time keepers, ander our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS citiiberbnisrs 


Genera] Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co, 
AS- ASK. YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM."@S 


Dr Walkers 
‘BITTERS 


aN TS ol 
3 . - ‘ a4 ow hee oh ° ay 
Only Temperance Bitters Known. 
The Old Reliable Remedy of 25 years stand- 
ing counte its cures by_the miltion of all Diseases 
arising froma Torpid. Liver or Biced Impurities. 
It ts free from aleohol or any kind of miner- 

al poisons, being purely vegetable. 
imegar Witters is no uncertain medicine, 
made to please the palate, or to mislead the suf- 
fering. When taken it ‘‘ proceeds to business,” 
and the patient soon obtains the relief hoped for. 
The friends of Vinegar Bittersare Legion! 
We have yet to hear of any one who has used 
thisinvaluable medicine without being benefited. 
Try it then, if in poor health. and you will 
soon find good health return. It is put up in 
two styles, viz.: Old Style, slightly bitter, and 

_ New Strie, pleasant taste. 

. Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


(i. H, McDONALD DRUG CO., 
Cor. Wathincton and Chariton Strects, New York. 


EBSTER’S 
Unabridged Dictionary. 
A DICTIONARY, . 


118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, & 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 


of 25,000 Titles. and a 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


al every of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 
Fireside. ~ ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


Contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more 
lllustrations than any other American Dictionary, 


| G. & C, MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, 3iazs, 


a pacer angen et, 


“< Eavaluable 
ta. every 
Beheoo! and 


‘LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 
ORIGINAL GRAYOW 


$<) Bronze Frame,$i2 

jo} Send photo, or imperfect 

: likeness. Satisfaction 

given on all orders or 

no pay required. Call, 

write or wire. N.Y. AKT- 

I8Ts’ UNION, Room 2, 10 

E. ith St. between bth 
Ave.and Droadway. 


HAAGENTS WANTED 


EEUSTNSTISWA EVERYWHERE. 
MAJORS-CEMENT. 
LEATHER-CEMENT: 


MAJORS :BUBBER:CEMENT. 


‘+ 
Ee cates kale es 


rs ao 
ey & 
y Pas 


aes 
‘ fi 


Sold by druggists and crockery dealers. 
A. MAJOR. Proprietor, 2%2 Willlam st., New York city. 
phe i Wee Ad ee NNEC Aa sete ot aL EE ce aie 


To Consumprives 


Use WINCHESTER'S HYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Lungs, 
Conghe, Anthma, Bronchitieand General Debility 
itisan acknowledged Specific Remedy. TRY IT. 


Price, $1 and $@ per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William street, N.Y. 


ey 


trae CoOoD NEWS 
; : Groatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Tens, Coffees and rapa 

Powder,and secures beautif 
Gold Band or Moss Rosa China 
: : Téa Ber, Dinner Set, Gold Rand 
Moss Reve toilet Set, we Brace par , Castor, or 

Webster's Dictionary. Fer particniars address 

“THE GREAT AMEKICAN TEA CO,, | 
3L and 33 Vesey St., New Yorks 


ADVERTISING and 


rae 
Las 


NASSAU. Canvassing Books. 
ce CARPENTRY made easy. 


CURE ':. DEAF 


Pecx’s Parent [srrovep Crsxhioxsn Ear Drums 

Perfectly Restore the Tearing, and perform tho 

work of the natural druin. Invisible, comfortable and 

always in postion, All conversation and even whispers 

heerd distinctly, Send foriinstrated bock with testimoni- 

aw, FREL. Address by HISCUA, 863 Broadway, Ne Ye 
Please mesition this paper. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Ensiest to Use, and Chenpest. 


8old_b dmigpista or sent by mail. 
De. E, z. Hazeltine, Warzen, Pa, 


% 


| wish to have. it, up to the: number 


or Jand and Jabor club on receipt. of 


OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS ayp 
LAND AND LABCR CLUBS. | 
We have received an order to send a copy of “PR. 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE" to every trade 
labor organization : or land and labor fub that mar 
spt ne thousand, a. 
copy will be accordingly forwarded. to the secre tary oe 
any labor organization, local assembly of the: kK: of kK 
Ve cents fo 


postage. HENRY GEORGE & co, 


MEMBERS oF LABCR ORGANIZA, 

tions and. others. wishing. to .canvass:. for Subs 
scribers to this paper on a: liberal commission are 
Invited to send their- names and addresses. to. the. 
pubilshers of THE STANDARD, % Ann street, New 
York. : 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 
se ae ddedeMestelsathelon eTreitete bat Came Peat 
EW YORK TU THE COUNTRY, : 


Headquarters Campalgn Executive Committee. } 
Central Labor Union, : 

New York, November, 1996, ). 

To Organized Labor throughout the United States, 
Greeting: Poe eke 


The great moral victory which we have wonin this city 
by the polling of 68,00) votes for our caddidatein tates 
aign begun by the Central labor union,and the congrat 
ations which the men of New York have received: frony 


is to be lieve that ig, 


in the Unit 
to improve gur organization: he 
we believe that general o. 
formation of a national 
country, os oe 
We call on organized: labor 
cal assouiations. bused on the: ¢ 
of the convention of trade and In ations of Nev 
¥ork, and. having in. view polit eto, local, stare 
and national, at the earliest. poesibl: moments : 
Itis desriable that organized isbor, wherever it: ex: 
ists, should: take the initkative: In-this v 


though 
their: 


pede of. associations: primi 
trial purposes; may bring into: our’, 
now outside of labor associations, 
are thoroughly with us; mays 
by clection districts. which is: 
litical: work; a.nd. by means: of 
dissemination of llterature, readings. f 
on. social science, and debates, car: 
education... This: isthe: course 
adopt in this city, and. we commen 
our brethren throughout the land. W 
has come when, for the accumplishm ts: pul 
labor must step inte the: politheal: ars » railyiog: 
all the forces that are upon its si Ln open: thaby, 
for the assertion. of thoseequ h the: greek 
charter of American. Uberty uy all, be. 
which both the old’ politic: Wwe: heretafce: 
ignored. OE Br adie Does ene ee 

The diMculty which everywhere: confronts. ug, mn. ce 
efforts to ralse “wages ang secu igure, is the exk- 
tence of an impoverished mass, “their necesad: 
ties to accept Work on any ternis 
the intensity of thatstruggle for 


TENE poe 
ures, ther: 
und, works 


“go many men and women. ready 


cure the mere necessaries, of life, the avork of. our labor 
associations must ‘be conducted under tres 
advantages. Men who cannot, find: empk 
everywhere. the force which those: who® op; 
ize to resist our just: demands 
that we should mike wir 
causes poverty—the primar. 
land on which and. from. whiv 
clusive property of individua 
of us the right: te live and to: 
inail for the priviiege.. = 

We therefore: ask, you.to 
based upon the principles set 
through the central: committe 
New York city, which has been appui 
pose, to put yourselves: in. communi 
similar associations throughout the land. ce 

As soon as.this work shall have’ fone’ far: enough, ‘a. 
national conference. Will be called to organize the new: 
party—a vary powerful enough to: re-write: the laws 
and execute the people’s. wilh. © ies ee 

By order of the executive committee, > 

JOHN McMACKIN, Chairm 


©) RD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT 
every Monday evening. German speak 
ers every Tuesday evening at Vincent ha 
Third avenue, corner Mth street, Open every 
for enrollment of members. Thursiiny and $ 
evenings free debatesref the Progress and. Pove 


ous uti 
Itis therefore necessary. 


LAND 


ON tice el af 


] ae AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been organized: for the. 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, lec 
tures, ete., the. principles of the United L 
New York, ces i Rls SG 

We oppose the stupid fiscal aystent that: piles. up 
hundreds of millions of dollars: in our treasury vaul 
while we are paying. interest on an enormous debt; wi 
aim at the abolition of the ystem_ which makes the 
railroad and the telegraph a. means for the: oppressiog 
of the people and the aggrandizement of sn aristocrag 
of vrealth. and power; and we'advoca e the raising of ai 
public revenues. from a tax on lan ccording: to: it. 
value, throwing the burden ‘of taxat ‘on: upon. mining 
lands and upon the wealthy monopolfzers of land 
values In and near our great. cities, ‘thus Te 
heving,-on the one hand ‘our. croy Ic , 
population, and. on the other the farming: Inter 
est of ourcountry, by. removing all taxes. trom, the prov 
ducts of Industry. a ak aa 

Members of: trade and labor: organiza i DS, and. all 
citizens in: favor of independent political 
aro desirous of taking part-in the formation of land 
and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requested: 
to address : - er 

- JOHN MUMACKIN, = 
~. Chairman Central. Committee, 
23 Cooper Union, N, ¥. City 

Citizens of the following named. states who indorse 
the principles of the United Labor party: and. desire ta 
lend active ald in the great movement now beginning 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested to. commu 
nicate with the State Organizers of their respectlv@ 


states, as follows:, 
California—Jud 
tiivut: ybert: Etynes, ZAt 
Vorth B 


James.G, Maguire, San Francisco, 
Tig um. St.; Hartford 
FC nceanes, 

Kentucky—ti 4 WEE 
nati. : 

Massachusetts (Berk: 
bex 115, Zvlonite.; 

Minnesota—Centra 
4 Third st. south, Minneacal 

New York—John MeMackin 
York elty. ioe 

Ohio—Henry George Club, 2 

South Carolina—Benjamin Ac 


66rnHE NEW CRUSADE! 
“I care not who write the laws 
Jong as I can write the people's songs.” - : 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our countrys 
Let us begin the work by writing and singing the new 
songs of the pcopia rT EE 


om : 


MISS AGATHA MUNIE 


known ‘so well, not only 2s the former Le er of the 


Chofr of St. Stephen's Roman Catholic: church but for 
her carnest sympathy and -netive uae 
of the Labor Movement in this city, has 
organize and Instruct several Great Choruses: of Male 
and Female voices, enlisted. from ‘the. ranks: of the 
people themselves. It is: Missi ‘Munter’s: hope to: ori 
these united volces for active work in the Politioal 
Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts fur the: 
benefit of the Labor fund, and by free music at lectur@: 
and public meetings, the voice: of the people may & 
heard in the songa of labor.” : 2 oe : : 
Applicants for admisslon. to these: classes may & 
dress or call on MISS. MUNIER, at 223 East Thirte 
second street. . 


ERSONS DESI OMEST 

> seenibg investment ald joimors ubscribe to ths 
Co-operative Colony Ass Git HOW OFginizing. for eof 
purpose of securing and locating of a leient trac ing 
available land in the Bio Grande Valley forthe carry! - 
on of the business of agriculture and: stock raislbé Or 
the co-cperative plane. eae 

Hor informer wae mma me Ney seme address 

ey ra iN ia 
‘P.O. Box 214, Pueblo, Col 


